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Brides’ Toilettes. 
See illustration on first page. 
Fig. 1.—Batt Dress For Brive. Under 
dress of white satin. Over dress of white tulle, 
embroidered with white beads, and trimmed with 


There seems to be no reason why most wo- 


men, even those who are so fortunate as to pos- | 


' sess male relations capable and willing to sup- 


a debp lace flounce ascending to the waist (the | 


dress is open on each side), A large bouquet 
of orange flowers with trailing sprays is placed 
at the right side, and half veiled by the lace. 
Lace sash, composed of two pieces of edging 
sewed together. Low corsage with lace bertha 
and short sleeves, Coiffure of orange flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Morwinc Dress ror Brive. Dress 
of plain white faye. High casaque. Corsage of 
the same material, rounded in front and shorter 
at the sides than in the back, edged by a puffing 
which is bordered by a narrow ruche of faye. 
Cluster of ribbon loops on each side of the ea- 
saque. Epaulet of orange flowers. Necklace 
and wreath of the same flowers. White tulle 
veil. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Fesruary 20, 1869. 








0B The First Volume of HARPER’s Bazar, 
handsomely bound, and containing nearly a thou- 
sand pages, is now ready, and can be hed of the 
Publishers for $7. 


CH Our next Number will contain patterns 
of a great variely of Collars, Cravats, Fabots, 





| 





port them, should not have in common with 
men a vocation. ‘Their usefulness, and their 
happiness too, would be greatly increased if 
they took a larger share in the business of the 
world. Why should they not fit themselves to 
become partners with their future-husbands in 
their various callings? Why should they not, 
like their brothers, learn to do something by 
which they might lessen their burden upon so- 
ciety, or secure, in case of necessity, their en- 
tire independence ? 

Our young women should get rid, in the first 
place, of the idea that the great object of life is 
to become merely finely-dressed female idlers, 
or what they are so fond of being called, ladies. 
It would be well that this term were abolished 


altogether, or kept to use exclusively with the 


prefix of ‘‘ fine,” as a term of contempt as now 
properly applied to a class of worthless women. 
With the casting off of the word lady as vul- 
garized in our country, and the general assump- 


| tion of the term woman, would come a better 


Sleeves, Cuffs, Sashes, Breakfast and Dress Caps, | 


Chemise Russes, and Girls’ Suits, together with a 
large number of Embroidery Patterns, 


NOTHING TO DO. 


JT is not creditable to our women that they 

alone supply the class of professed idlers 
in this country. 
young ladies, as they choose to be called, dare 
to acknowledge that they have nothing to do. 
‘The few male youth, born heirs to fortune, 
who are without occupation, being equally in- 
significant in number and character, are not 
worth taking into account. It is a fact that 
our rich men are generally among the busiest 
of people; and although their work may not 
always be of the more noble kind, still it is 
not less true that they scorn to be idlers. It is 
impossible for men to live as drones in this 
country. ‘They are either driven out of the 
American hive or are smothered in its sweets. 
Our countrymen who are men of fortune and 
have nothing to do, either go to Europe, or, if 
they stay at home, destroy themselves with the 
rust of indolence or satiety of indulgence. 

Our women—of course we speak of those 
who are beyond the necessity of earning their 
daily bread by their daily labor—are deliberate- 
ly educated to idleness. Their namby-pamby 
schooling, with its frivolous accomplishments, 
as they are termed, has no other purpose and 
no other result than to give them a thin varnish 
of learning, to conceal from the casual observer 
their real ignorance. Beyond the passable fa- 
cility of reading and writing, which they acquire 
in common with the humblest American, they 
have merely the manners, or rather the pre- 
tension, of education. This consists in nothing 
more than such a familiarity with the terms and 
names of science and literature as not to be very 
inuch startled at their mention in polite socie- 
ty. ‘The only difference, for example, between 
Bridget the maid, and Miss Arabella upon 
whom she attends, is probably that the servant, 
if not long in the country, never—and the mis- 
tress often has—heard, for example, the name 





of Shakspeare. Both are equally ignorant of 


what he has written. It is not likely that there 
ave many young ladies who would feel them- 
selves, like Dr. Johuson’s fisherwoman, grossly 
insulted by being termed philologists; but most 
of them, we fear, would have to turn to their 
dictionaries before they could measure the size 
of the compliment. Few, very few, we are 
sorry to confess, of the occupants of our parlors 
know the poets, philosophers, and historians in- 
timately; more haye merely a speaking ac- 
quaintance; but most barely recognize them 
when they see their names or hear them spoken 
of, ‘That an education with such a result should 
terminate so soon is perhaps not to be regretted ; 
but it is lamentable that the finished damsels of 
our ** Female Institutes” and fashionable schools 
do not find something more serious than the 
frivolities of dress and social dissipation to oc- 
cupy their adult energies, 

Some, with a suitable preliminary education, 


would find a sympathetic pursuit in science or | 


literature, but a capacity or taste for these is 
not given to all, Mere household duty, how- 
ever incumbent upon every woman in certain 
positions, is not enough, especially where her 
means will allow of the severer labors being im- 
posed upon servants, to engage the full mental 
energy of a sound female intellect. No prop- 
erly constituted and developed mind can ever 
be satisfied with an insight into the mysteries 
of raspberry-jam, or a knowledge of the con- 
struction of an apple-dumpling. ‘There is, 
moreover, no necessity for an exclusive devo- 
tion to the details of household duty. . These, 
of course, must not be neglected, but their full- 
est performance is entirely consistent with other 
more serious occupation. 


None in America but the | 


| ceptibly into each other. 


appreciation of her duties. Our daughters and 
wives would then be less disposed to live as if 
the perfection of their being was to be finely 
dressed and have nothing to do, 








THE SKIN. 

A SOFT and flexible covering is spread over 

the whole body, inside and out. It might 
be all properly called the skin, but this term is 
generally confined to what is seen on the exte- 
rior, while that which lines the interior is dis- 
tinguished by the name of mucous membrane, 
The physical difference between the two seems 
chiefly owing to the fact that the one is more 


directly exposed than the other to the external | 


air, and skin and mucous membrane alternately 
exchange characters according to the degree of 
this exposure. 
it is difficult to distinguish them; and the two, 
while their union is inseparable, slide imper- 
Their sympathy is 


| strong and constant; what affects the one is 
| sure to affect the other, and neither can be in a 








state of perfect health unless both are so, It is 
vain for delicate wonfan to anoint and perfume 
herself, with the hope of beautifying her skin 
and complexion, if she fails to regulate by a 
proper diet and regimen the internal condition 
of her body. The most robust man, though he 
may be a Spartan in diet, temperance, and ex- 
ercise, will not succeed in sustaining his vigor 
if he neglects the external covering of his frame. 

Anatomists divide the skin into two layers, 
the epidermis and dermis. The former is the 
most external, and is called sometimes the scarf- 
skin. This is being constantly formed anew, 
while the old gathers upon the surface in heaps 
of scales, which are more or Jess adherent. If 
allowed to accumulate, they will seriously injure 
not only the health of the skin itself but that 
of the whole body. They will irritate the sur- 
face, producing various ugly eruptions, dull the 
sensibility, and destroy the gloss, flexibility, and 
transparency upon which the beauty of the com- 
plexion and skin especially depend. These will, 
moreover, if left to increase and harden, so close 
up the pores as to hinder the transpiration es- 
sential to health and life. 

The only effectual means oi getting rid of 
these deposits is by the use of soap. The scales 
of the scarf-skin are composed of albumen, the 
same as the white of eggs, and this is soluble in 
what the chemists term alkalies. Now soaps 
of all kinds, containing as their principal con- 
stituent potash or soda, which are chemically 
described as alkalies, are, according to science 


as well as experience, the best cleansers of the | 
skin, for they dissolve the natural scarf as well | 


as the oil which accumulates upon it. Thus, 
while removing dirt from the body, we are per- 
forming at the same time a function necessary 
to health. 

It is said of a Frenchwoman that she once 
remarked: ‘ How strange it is that we should 
be always washing our hands, when we never 
wash our feet!” It is to be hoped that this 
strangeness was peculiar to herself. A no less 
remarkable fact, however, and one which is un- 
questionably so general as to justify an observa- 
tion, is the limited application of soap to the 
human body. Without extending our inquiry 
beyond the face, let us ask how many fair dames 
ever apply a lather to their complexions? Now 
we advise them to overturn into the fire all 
their face-washes, as the good Vicar of Wake- 
field did those of his daughters, and to betake 
themselves to soap. ‘The best kind should be 
used, such as the well-known Windsor, or any 
other in which the alkali is not too abundant 
or strong. 
ficial washes hide but do not cleanse away the 
dirt, and are apt, moreover, to mottle the com- 
plexion with brown and yellow spots, like the 
eyes of grease in an ill-made soup. We shall 
so far indulge our fair readers as to tell them 
that lime-juice will remove these ugly stains, 
while at the same time reminding them that it 
will only take effect after a good preliminary 
lathering of the face. 

Under the thin outer covering of the body 
—the scarf-skin or epidermis, as it is called—is 
& layer of pigment which, according to its tint, 


At the lips and similar orifices | 


The ordinary cosmetics and arti- | 
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| gives the various colors as we see them in the 
| European varieties of the blonde, the brunette, 
the Asiatic, the Indian, and African. In the 
whitest of our race this coloring matter is of a 
light cream tint; in the darker of a deeper 
tinge; in the Oriental decidedly yellow; and 
in the negro black. Strip them of the thin 
epidermis and its lining of paint, and they all 
will appear of a uniform redness, The atmos- 
phere and the light and heat of the sun have 
a decided effect upon the color of the human 
body, and we accordingly observe it to vary 
with its exposure more or less to these influ- 
ences, ‘The hottest sun, however, will not car- 
bonize a white man to blackness, or Arctic dark- 
ness and absence of heat and light blanch a 

negro to whiteness. 

{ Under the outer covering, or epidermis, is 
the thicker dermis, or sensitive skin, ‘The rud- 
dy color observed in the healthy of our race 
comes from the blood circulating in this inner 
layer of the human integument. This is beyond 
the reach of the paint-pot and face-washes; and 
there is no other means of preserving its beau- 
tiful roseate tint, and giving full effect to its 
brilliancy in the complexion, than by a proper 
care—with suitable exercise, diet, and regimen 
—of the bodily health. It is from this inner 
source that comes the rose blush which warms 
the pellucid whiteness of the blonde, and gives 
the ruddy mellowness of the peach to the ripe 
color of the brunette. That, however, it may 
glow with all its natural purity and beauty, it 
| is necessary that the thin veil which covers it 
| should be kept unobstructed and translucent. 

| If the scarf, or outer skin, becomes thickened 

| and dulled by neglect, dirt, and the use of cos- 
| meties, the color of the inner, or sensitive skin 

| will necessarily be hidden, and the chief charm 
| 











| of the natural complexion of our race lost. 

A proper attention to the general health, and 
a free use of soap and water all over, are the only 
| means of obtaining a sound skin and a good 
| complexion. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of the Bepavlor of some Good People. 


AQ Y DEAR CORINNA,—When we parted 
iV yesterday I saw that you were hurt be- 
cause I said that it was very foolish for an au- 
thor to say to an editor or publisher that he was 
very ill and very poor, and had no other resource 
than writing. You seemed to think me a very 
hard-hearted old man, and I suppose you are 
of the same opinion still. Well, my dear, I 
said it because I knew that you were really 
speaking of yourself, and were trying to be- 
speak my favor, as it were, anonymously ; and 
because in your case, as in that of hundreds like 
yours, plain speech seems to be the best remedy. 

My friend Mr, Peter Paul Pry, who is familiar 
with all kinds of places, sometimes takes me to 
the editorial rooms of magazines and other pe- 
riodicals,. It is very interesting ; but I pity the 
poor editors. There really is no escape for 
them. Any human being may spoil a ream 
of good writing-paper, and nothing can prevent 
him from sending it immediately to the edi- 
tor. What horrible revenges the malicious may 
take! Indeed, I remember with dismay the awful 
oath taken by that wretched young Viper, but 
which I have never dared to repeat lest it should 
come to the ears-of the editors and put a speedy 
end to our periodical literature. ‘I am going 
to send this little story,” said Viper, calmly, ‘‘ to 
the Monthly Universe. If it is published, very 
well; if not, I shall send every month after- 
ward a very long and blindly-written manu- 
script to every magazine in the country. I 
| shall organize a system of preparing fresh 
manuscript, and I shall see which holds out 
longest, the editors or I.” 

But some of the editors are very sagacious. 
In one of the largest of the editorial rooms I 
saw an enormous bin labeled “ Hospital,” and 
I naturally asked what it meant. 

“That,” replied the editor, ‘‘is the receptacle 
of all manuscripts accompanied by notes stating 
that ‘ill health has compelled the writer to look 
to literature as a resource,’ or ‘I beg to say that 
the author of the inclosed epic poem upon the 
Dispersion of the Tribes has a bedridden father 
and an imbecile mother, of whom she is the only 
support, and the Reverend Abimelech Joy, the 
minister of the Presbyterian church in this 
place, entertains a very favorable opinion of 
the merits of the production;’ or ‘a reduced 
gentlewoman —to fortune and to fame un- 
known, but desirous, so far as her crippled con- 
dition will permit, to claim a place, however 
humble, with the Maria Jenkinses and the 
Amelia Johnsons of the land—begs to transmit 
| the manuscript of a novel, of which she fer- 
vently trusts the moral will be found wholly 
unexceptionable.’ In fact,” said the editor, “all 
diseased literature is dumped at once into that 
bin. Some of it may possibly be tolerable, but 
the evidence of terrible experience is so greatly 
against it that it is cheaper to run the risk of 
losing something that might be used than to 
consume months in discovering it somewhere in 
the pile.” 

Do you think that he was hard-hearted, too ? 
Yet he mérely follows the lead of the persons 
| who send the manuscripts. They come hold- 
| ing out their hands for alms, and when the case 




















seems to him deserving he sends relief, ‘They 
ask him to buy their soap and matches and pins 
because they have sick fathers and swelled arms. 
Don't you see, if you ask an editor to buy your 
story, not because your story is worth buying— 
that is, not because he wants it, but because you 
are an invalid or poor—you do* precisely what 
the little girls do who come to the lawyers’ of- 
fices and beg them to buy their wares because 
mamma has a rheumatiz and four younger chil- 
dren. If you have a manuscript to sell, let it 
stand upon its own merits; if you want money, 
say so. Bat you raise a prejudice against your 
work the moment you begin to talk of sickness, 
and it goes properly into the ‘‘ Hospital.” 

And are you aware, Corinna, of the immense 
number of women who betake themselves to 
literature as a livelihood? ‘The Editor of the 
Universe told me that two-thirds of the manu- 
scripts he received were from women. He knows 
the handwriting: it always seems to be about 
the same, cramped, careful, and legible. But 
there is a hopeless air of commonplace about it, 
and his mind is involuntarily made up almost 
before he begins. Do people think that litera- 
ture is less a fine art than painting or sculpture ? 
When a young woman’s parents fall ill, or she 
is thrown upon her own resources, why does she 
not say, “I will paint a picture,” ‘‘I will carve 
a statue,” as well as, “I will write a poem, a tale, 
a novel?” She has been taught to write, in- 
deed, to hold a pen properly and to form let- 
ters, and she has not been taught to hold a 
brush or to use a chisel or to model. But is 
chirography literature? Is the art of penman- 
ship identical with the art of authorship ? 

Why, my dear Corinna, it is just as difficult 
to write well as to do any thing else well. Use 
your own wits. Look around you, and tell me 
how many of your acquaintances live by author- 
ship alone? and how many of those have any 
particular reputation? With how many is not 
their literary work as absolute drudgery as 
dress-making or any merely mechanical em- 
ployment? Yet what envy and jealousy and 
suspicion! What uncomfortable people these 
are who write what cther people do not care to 
read, and what editors will, therefore, not buy! 
When I was a younger man I stopped one day 
at the hotel in Jericho on my way to Babylon, 
And at dinner a card was brought to me upon 
which I read * Miss B. Stocking will be very 
much obliged by a moment’s call from Mr, Bach- 
elor after dinner in the parlor.” I could not re- 
fuse, and at the proper time I appeared in the 
parlor and found a lady of some summers who 
said that she hoped I would pardon the liberty 
she had taken ; but knowing Mr, Bachelor to be 
a man of cultivation and experience she had 
ventured to ask to submit to his critical inspec- 
tion the manuseripfof a novel, a simple, do- 
mestic story, of which partial friends had spoken 
too kindly; but, although doubting their judg- 
ment, it had emboldened her to this rather 
unusual step, which she was sure that a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Bachelor’s proverbial kindness 
would freely understand and pardon, and would 
he gratify a lady who trusted entirely to his 
generosity by perusing her manuscript ? 

I am afraid the scene was a little comical. I 
feel very sure that my mouth was open, ready 
to begin the moment she stopped, but upon the 
whole gradually despairing of that moment. I 
fumbled with my hat, and I suppose 1 smiled 
and beamed in that helpless way into which 
modest men fall under such circumstances, 
When she did at last stop I said that “really 
—I—oh, yes !—but—certainly—if,” when Miss 
B. Stocking closed upon me by saying that she 
was very sure she could not have mistaken my 
well-known goodness of heart—in fact, charity 
—and where should she send the manuscript ? 
Now I have no self-possession with your sex, 
dear Corinna, and especially I had none at that 
season of my life, 1 was as much overpowered 
and captured by this lady as ever a mouse was 
by a cat, and I gave her the direction for the 
manuscript. But when I was alone with it my 
self-possession returned. I could not read a 
great deal of it—no human being could. I 
dipped along in it here and there to satisfy my- 
self not of the platitude but of its monotony, and 
then I wrote as follows : 

‘*Mr. Bachelor presents his compliments to 
Miss B. Stocking. He has read the manuscript, 
and with the sincerity which Miss Stocking re- 
quires he is compelled with regret to say that 
he can not advise her to publish it.” 

Six months afterward I received a small 
package, and upon opening it I found Miss 
Stocking’s novel printed and bound. There 
was also a little note in which I read: 

“Miss B. Stocking presents her compliments to Mr. 
Bachelor. She hopes that he will forgive her for fol- 
lowing the advice of two very eminent literary gentle- 


men, which was rather more favorable to her poor lit- 
tle effort than that of Mr. Bachelor.” 


I certainly forgave her, and I hope she has 
forgiven herself. The publication of her book 
prevented the possibility of her ever publishing 
any thing else ; for no editor or publisher would 
dare to touch the work of a writer whose *‘ ef- 
fort” had died so suddenly and absolutely. Now 
there are hundreds and hundreds of the Stock- 
ing family, and why should you wish to join the 
connection? I ask you, Corinna, if you must 
make your living, and nothing can be more hon- 
orable, why not rather teach people to read the 
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good books of others than write poor books of 
your own for them toread? Do you think that 
authorship is an easier life than some other pur- 
suit? Any thing is easy, in a certain sense, if 
you have the talent for it. But do you really 
think that “glib” penmanship is authorship? 
‘Take the magazines and the other periodicals 
for any month, in England and America, and 
further if you will. Look them carefully 
through. See what genius, what training, 
what knowledge, what exquisite style. There 
is a great deal of rubbish in the mass, but the 
rest is the work of the most gifted men and wo- 
men of the time. I should like to specify, but 
it is not necessary. Then reflect that what is 
published is selected out of an appalling quan- 
tity of manuscript, and that the rejected part 
represents an amount of disappointment and 
bitterness that is most painful to contemplate. 

Now, then, Corinna, you wish to enter these 
lists. ‘Then throw away all your weights, to 
begin with. Don’t talk about your poverty, or 
your illness, or that of any body else. Don’t 
suppose that the editors are in league against 
you; for they know nothing about you, and all 
that they wish of your manuscript is that it shall 
be interesting, bright, and available. Ifyou can 
do what you say and believe that you can, you 
are the very person that the editors are waiting 
for. When your work is done send it by mail. 
Don't go in person, for a shrewd editor suspects 
that your personal visit is intended to gain an 
advantage ; and, besides, you consume his time. 
Then remember that the chances are greatly 
against you; and when your venture returns 
don’t think the fault is in the editor, but in 
yourself, 

My dear Corinna, I am not an author, you 
know; but I have been intimate with many 
authors large and small, and I have seen, how 
often and how regretfully, that the small au- 
thors were persuaded that there was some kind 
of management or trick in the greater renown 
of the larger. On the contrary, literature is 
the profession in which there is the fairest 
chance for every aspirant. The public is anx- 
ious to admire, and will gladly reward him who 
moves admiration, The publisher finds his 
profit in satisfying the reader. ‘The editor 
throws up his hat over a reaily good article. 
But I can not enough repeat, if you are ill or 
your family, and wish to help yourself and 
them, you must not expect that your writing 
will aid you merely because you can do nothing 
else, or that an editor will like your story any 
better because the money would be acceptable 
to you. 

Yours truly, and not hard-heartedly, 
An OLp BacHELor, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FANCY COSTUMES, 


At the private masquerades and fancy-dress 
parties of the season the familiar and ste- 
reotyped representations of peris, vivandiéres, 
Highland lassies, and flower girls are no longer 
seen. The grotesque costumes copied last win- 
ter from the French operas have also disap- 
peared. Fritz, La Grande Duchesse, and Gener- 
al Boum have had their day. At the large pub- 
lic balls lately given these comical exaggerations 
have been succeeded by others of a less innocent 
character. Female masqueraders have appeared 
in scanty French dresses, merely tights and a 
bodice, or else some dashing male attire; but 
these are never adopted by ladies with refined 
ideas of propriety. 

With people of taste and culture the preference 
at present is for the more picturesque styles of 
national dress—the costumes of the Middle Ages, 
and the brilliant dresses of the court of Louis 
XV. Aside from these characteristic dresses, 
the most successful costumes are those that con- 
vey a meaning. A thought plainly and grace- 
fully expressed in the attire is the perfection of 
costuming. Hence people of ideas improvise 
their own costumes when they desire something 
becoming and original, 


MATERIALS FOR COSTUMES. 


Few persons ever wish to appear the second 
time in a conspicuous fancy dress that will be im- 
mediately recognized. It is therefore not neces- 
sary to use expensive materials for costumes. 
The linen-back satins and velveteens now so com- 
monly used in everyday attire are quite good 
enough, as they retain their gloss and freshness 
throughout the evening. 


HIRING COSTUMES. 


As variety of costume is desirable to party- 
goers it has become customary to hire ready- 
made suits from a costumer. People of wealth 
who travel and spend their summers at gay wa- 
tering-places have becoming costumes of their 
own, and wear them in different cities. Others 
of more moderate means, instead of purchasing, 
have a popular costume made by their measure, 
and pay the costumer a large percentage of its 
value for the privilege of wearing it the first 
evening. It is then returned to the costumer, 
who lets it again to make up the expense of his 
outlay. A less fastidious person hires it the 
second time at a reduced price. Some of the 
best costumers charge $50 for a suit made to 
order and worn one evening. At other establish- 
ments a costume worth $90 will bring $30 the 
first evening, and $25 the second—$15 is the 
average price afterward. This includes usually 
the wig, stockings, and every thing required ex- 
cept the shoes and mask, 





MASKS. 


A mask costs about one dollar extra. Wire 
masks are but little used. The satin mask with 
lace fall is preferred. A mask made of bits of 
satin, either pink or blue, sewed on white net, is 
cool and pleasant to wear. Ladies who go to 
fancy-dress parties in ordinary evening dress 
wear masks to match the dress in color. The 
prettiest mask for the Folly dress, so much in 
favor now, is of white net, covered with small 
oval puffs of satin of different colors. The dress 
of the Marquise de Pompadour is popular this 
winter at fancy-dress parties. This is convenient, 
and can be easily arranged at home, as the pres- 
ent style of dinner dress with paniers, train, 
square corsage, and powdered hair is an exact 
copy of the Pompadour style. A mask is all 
that need be added. Care should be taken that 
the mask and dress are of harmonions colors. 
The heavy brocaded silks belong to this costume, 
white silks with chiné bouquets, and the pale 
blue grounds strewn with rose-buds, 


DOMINOES. 


The handsomest dominoes are of satin or cord- 
ed silk, pink, blue, white, or black, trimmed 
with swan's-down or with lace. A satin domino 
should be made of a good quality, or it soon be- 
comes flimsy. It should be sufficiently long to 
conceal the whole dress beneath. An ingenious 
modiste makes a domino that can afterward be 
used as a dress-skirt. It is merely the skirt of 
a gored, trained dress, pleated into a broad yoke 
that covers the shoulders, Openings for the 
arms are left in the side seams. ‘The usual 
round cape and hood is worn over this. We 
have seen this prettily made in blue satin trimmed 
with a quilling of the same. A scarlet gros grain 
domino, trimmed with ermine, has a large cape 
and a deeply-pointed hood in the Arab fashion, 
A pretty domino that looks like a dress is made 
of pink satin, with a short loose sacque and open 
sleeves worn over the garment proper. The hood 
sacque and edge of the domino are festooned with 
white lace headed by a ruche of satin. Cos- 
tumers make a rich satin domino trimmed with 
swan’s-down for $60. The expense of hiring 
for one evening is from $15 to $20. 

Gentlemen wear dominoes this winter more 
than fancy dress, These are made of black silk, 
untrimmed, and worn with a black mask. They 
cost about $50. Coarser dominoes of woolen 
stuffs, usually of Italian cloth, are. inexpensive, 
costing only $2. 


COSTUMES FOR LADIES. 

‘The Undine dress is very becoming to a blonde 
with long light hair. It consists of three short 
skirts of green tarlatan, laminated with white 
and silver to represent water. The tunic, of Ma- 
lines or frosted tulle over dew-drop tarlatan, is 
looped and edged with sea-weed. A belt and 
sort of Lo pn is covered with coral sprays and 
shells, and fringed with long water-grasses. Tiny 
coneh shells fasten a sash of green tulle to the 
shoulders. Branches of coral are across the 
low corsage. The -head-dress is a wreath of 
shells, mother-of-pearl, and grasses, worn over 
long wavy tresses of light hair. 

Floral costumes are pretty for young girls. 
The Jardiniére suit is a graceful idea. The 
dress is a short skirt of white silk chiné, with 
bouquets. ‘The skirt is bordered with a trim- 
ming of green velvet ribbon, crossed in diamonds, 
to represent a rustic fence. Low polka bodice 
of gold cloth, striped horizontally with gold cord, 
to imitate a wicker basket. This is filled out at 
the top, front and back, with a quantity of flow- 
ers about the shoulders. ‘The flowers are artifi- 
cial and highly perfumed. Necklace, ear-rings, 
and head-dress of flowers of any becoming color. 
White satin slippers, with a wreath of leaves 
around the top. 

The Pansy dress is a short white satin skirt, 
trimmed with many rows of gilt braid, and dot- 
ted with purple and gold pansies. Over-skirt of 
purple velvet, edged with gold fringe. White 
waist wreathed with pansies. Puffed short 
sleeves, with flowers between the puffs, A jaunty 
hat of purple velvet, with a cluster of pansies 
in front. White satin gaiters trimmed with gilt. 

A popular Folly costume is next to be de- 
scribed, A short petticoat of corn-colored satin, 
striped with scarlet. The edge is cut in points, 
to which little bells are attached. Short blue 
satin tunic, trimmed with gold braid. White 
satin baby-waist, with swan’s-down on the neck 
and sleeves, Peasant bodice and peplum of 
black satin, deeply pointed and bound with yel- 
low, a bell finishing each point. Gay plaid 
sash tied at the left. Blue velvet cap and bells. 
Striped stockings and high-heeled slippers, A 
Folly rattle in the hand. 

The Shower dress has a sky-blue satin skirt, 
encircled with a rainbow made of the Roman 
striped satin now in yogue. Above this clouds 
are represented by wreaths of white down and 
marabout feathers. The black satin over-skirt 
is cut in narrow gores to represent an umbrella. 
Tassel fringe, with crystal drops, around the 
over-skirt. Blue bodice with rainbow sash and 
clouds of down. White feathers in the powder- 
ed hair, A veil of tulle covers the whole figure 
like mist. ag 

Pride is represented by a short skirt of scarlet 
velvet, bordered with tips of peacock’s feathers. 
Yellow satin over-skirt, trimmed with long feath- 
ers extending down from the belt. Scarlet bod- 
ice, bordered with the eyes of the feathers and 
gold braid. Loose blue mantle lined with yel- 
low, attached to the shoulders. Fan of feathers 
with a mirror in the centre. Nodding plumes in 
the powdered hair. Pink stockings and scarlet 
gaiters, 

A simple dress represents Music. Short white 
silk skirt with low bodice and short sleeves. A 
stave from a favorite opera is painted note by 
note around the skirt of the dress. A gilt lyre 
covers the front corsage, Musical insignia, the 





bars and treble clef, — semi-quavers, and 
demi-semi-quavers in French gilt form the neck- 
lace and coiffure. White slippers with gilt ro- 
settes. 


The Snow-flake costume is made of bits of down | 


sewed on thin muslin. ‘The Butterfly is of chame- 
leon gauze with wings formed of wire. ‘The Fan 
costume is made of colored paper folded in the 
shape of open fans, spreading out from the belt 
to form the skirt and corsage. 

The picturesque Moorish dress is becoming to 
a brunette. Full white silk trowsers, gathered 
atthe ankle, Short skirts of white tulle spangled 
with gold. Lowround jacket and deeply-pointed 
tunic of crimson velvet, trimmed with biue bands 
and gold tassels. Blue and white striped sash, 
worn loosely about the waist, knotted at the side. 
Flowing black hair, banded with gold. Scarlet 
velvet cap with gilt tassel drooping to the left. 
Broad, flat gold bracelets, necklace, and ear- 
rings in arabesque design. White satin slippers 
with gilt heels. 

The Swiss Peasant dress is easily made, as it 
is not unlike the present style of house dress. 
Pink and white striped satin skirt, made short 
and bordered with black velvet. Half-high Ga- 
brielle over dress of pink silk, looped with black 
velvet ribbon, White chemisette and short, puffed 
sleeves, White muslin apron, gored and ruffled. 
Velvet ribbon bracelets and necklace with a jet 
cross. High black hat with an aigrette in the 
centre. Pink slippers with black velvet rosettes. 
White checked stockings. 

GENTLEMEN'S COSTUMES. 


The domino is so generally adopted by gentle- 
men this winter that there are but few new cos- 
tumes designed for them. ‘The Don Juan, Don 
Cesar de Bazan, Harlequin, and Mephistopheles 
are all worn, and too familiar to require descrip- 
tion. A handsome Turkish dress has white 
trowsers striped with gilt. Scarlet velvet tunic 
and vest embroidered with silver. Turkish 
pointed jacket of light blue velvet. White lama 
sash with gilt tassels. Large white and gold 
mantle with burnous hood. Turban of blue, red, 
and yellow silk. 

A novel suit, representing a game of cards, is 
made of white satin, with stripes of cards stamp- 
ed on each garment for a border. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 

A Bluebird suit for a little girl has a Gabrielle 
dress of yellow silk fringed with green. A low 
blue basque, sloping away from the front, to 
which blue gauze wings are attached at the belt. 
Short frizzed hair, with round blue cap, orna- 
mented with a bird’s head in front. Blue slip- 
pers, with white stockings. 
~ A postillion mounted on a velocipede is rep- 
resented by a boy of ‘twelve, dressed in green 
trowsers, a short blue jacket, and scarlet vest. 
Tall black hat. Powdered queue wig. High 
cavalry boots. 

Diana wears a blue silk skirt ornamented with 
silver crescents. White pufted muslin over dress 
looped with crescents, A quiver of gilt arrows 
is fastened to the left shoulder. Gilded bow in 
the hand. Crescents on the forehead and slip- 
pers. 
A Peruvian suit for a boy of ten has white 
merino pants, with square jacket of the same, 
trimmed with broad scarlet satin bands and im- 
mense buttons. The grotesque hat is a tall su- 
gar-loaf crown of white merino striped with red 
ribbon. 

A Shepherdess dress for a girl of twelve is 
made ‘of pearl-colored satin, with an over-skirt 
of blue silk striped with silver. Low slashed 
over-waist of blue. Broad white shepherdess 
hat with blue ribbons. A crook wrapped with 
ribbon. A pretty little Folly dress is of blue silk, 
pointed and finished with silver bells. Blue and 
white striped merino over dress. High cap with 

lis, 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. W. BoLwELtL, successor to PHILIPPE 
& Perritto; ToLrepo; and SEavers. 





PERSONAL. 

A FrRENcH person of the name of CHEVALIER, 
an aeronaut, has recently alighted in New York, 
and has expressed his intention to make the at- 
tempt of an aerial voyage across the Atlantic. 
His aerial ship is 95 feet high, 150 feet in diame- 
ter, and requires 120,000 cubic feet of gas for its 
inflation. The ear of the ship resembles a bam- 
boo hut, and will contain 52 persons. 

—Old Mr. AUBER was present at MINNIE 
Havck’s début, and went round to the stage 
and kissed her. The ancient chap does that to 
all the agente wey Po débutantes though 
they have warbled indifferently. 

—The Marquis of BuTs, the youngest and 
wealthiest nobleman in Great Britain, is re- 
pare to have bought most of the property of 

he late Marquis of Hastines, who died at 26, 
of too much rapidity of life. Bure proposes to 
return it to the family at a low price. The late 
Marquis was his cousin; his mother was a 
daughter of the first Marquis, sister to the sec- 
ond Marquis, who was father of the two Mar- 
quises who have recently died so young. Next 
to the sisters of the late Marquis, Lord Bute is 
himself the first in succession to all property 
which does not go with the entail, since the title 
of Hastines is extinct. 

—Mr. CoLFax seems fully to have settled down 
in the married life. He now declines to deliver 
any more lectures, on the ground that “he has 
that done for him at home.”’ 

-—It was quite nubby in the Rev. Dr. Cuaprn, 
in his church a few evenings since, after several 
gentlemen had spoken, to decline making any 
address, on the ground that ‘‘a thing may be 
hammered until it becomes brittle.” 

—“ Westward the Russian student takes his 
way’’—at least one young Russian has entered 
Cornell University, and is doing his best to be- 
come Americanized. He is perfectly correct in 
his deportment and of a religious cast of mind, 
is up at five a.m., and much interested in agri- 
cultural studies. When he first arrived at the 
University his stove puzzled him considerably 


but he is now master of it. Noticing that boots 
| were placed at the doors of certain, rooms at 
| night (the Professors’), he concluded that it was 
| proper to place his own in a similar position. 

ut his astonishment was great in the morning 
| to find that, instead of being neatly polished, 
| they had been filled with water, This he took 
in the best of humor when he found that it was 
a joke, and that his boots had not been mistaken 
for water pitchers. Since then he has been high- 
ly amused at the tricks of the students, and in- 
clined to imitate them. 

—Patti’s last appearance in Paris was quite a 
notable oceasigpn. The price of seats was un- 
precedentedly high. At the close of the per- 
formance she was called out five times by an 
audience on its feet waving hats or handker- 
chiefs, throwing nosegays, and erying “ Adieu!’ 
“Au revoir!’ Tears coursed one another fast 
down her cheeks, hard as she tried to restrain 
them. The moment the curtain fell Mme. Ar- 
BONI hastened from her box to the youthful 
prima donna’s dressing-room to kiss, embrace, 
and compliment her. 

—BIsMARCK, in the matter of temper, is not 
altogether meen o on the contrary he is irasci- 
ble. “When a clerk in the Department of Jus- 
tice he was taking down the testimony of aman 
summoned before one of his superior officers, 
and grew so indignant at the man’s coolness 
that he sprang up and said, “If you don’t behave 
better I'll kick you out of the room!’ The su- 
perior, who was present, tapped BisMARCK on 
the shoulder and said, “* Turning a man out of 
the room is my affuir.”” Presently a new cause 
for complaint was given, and BisMARCK sprang 
up and exclaimed, ‘‘If you don’t behave better 
I'll make my superior kick you out of the room !”’ 

—Liesig, the eminent German chemist, has 
had seven calls within the last ten years to 
American colleges, and has twice almost re- 
solved to accept a professorship among us. 

—Lord Lytron keeps up, as much as in his 
youth, his acquaintance with his old friends the 
novelists, actors, musicians, and artists, and ut 
his beautiful seat at Knebworth this sort of so- 
ciety largely preponderates. Why not? As a 
general thing they are the pleasantest compan- 
ions in the world. Isn't that your experience? 

—President Dwieut, of Yale College, is stated 
to have been the first American to cultivate the 
strawberry. 

—ANNA GUGARIN ig said to be the wealthiest 
heiress in Russia. She is the daughter of a 
Moscow merchant, whose fortune is estimated 
at one hundred million rubles—about seventy- 
five million of dollars. She is his only daugh 
ter, good-looking, well-educated, and there are 
ever so many young nobles who are doing theie 
prettiest to win the love of that pecunious young 
damsel. 

—A pleasant little scene occurred not long 
since at Stockholm. The poem which was re- 
cited at the inauguration of that heroic mad- 
man, CHARLES the Twelfth, was written by the 
| a King of Sweden. His daughter, the 
-rincess Lovrsa, who listened to the reading 
with radiant eyes, was the only person present 
who knew that her father was the author of the 
poem that was so rapturously applauded. 

—One of the representative men of Chicago is 
Mr. Porter PaLMER, a heavy dry-goodist. The 
wags of that town think him one of the notable 
persons of this hemisphere, and make playful 
allusion to Mr. A. T. Stewart as ‘the Potter 
Palmer of New York.”’ 

—M. LaBouLayeE is not coming to America 
after all, In a letter just received by the editor 
of the Bazar he says that the precarious state of 
his health obliges him to decline the flattering 
offers to visit the United States on a lecturing 
tour made him by the American Social Science 
Association, and that he has no longer any hope 
) of seeing his American friends, unless they come 
| to him at Paris. His eyes trouble him greatly, 
and the grief caused by the death of his favorite 
grandson EpwarbD, some two years ago, has sadly 
undermined his health. He is now preparing 
new volume of fairy tales, to be dedicated to the 
memory of little Epwarb, expressly for publica- 
tion by Harrer & Broruers. The volume al- 
ready published is dedicated to his grand-dangh- 
ter GABRIELLE, wliose name has thus become 
familiar to American children. His daughter- 
in-law has just given him a new grand-daughter, 
who we hope will call forth new fancies from 
the most successful story-teller since the author 
of the “Arabian Nights.’’ We are sincerely 
sorry that M. LaBouLaYE can not visit the 
United States, where his coming would be wel- 
comed by all classes, from the grave politicians 
and law-makers, whom he has dene so much to 
instruct, down to the little ones, whom he has 
so happily entertained. He is probably the most 
versatile writer living. The American Sociat 
Science Association had proposed to pay his 
traveling and hotel expenses and give him an 
honorarium of $200 for every lecture he deliy- 
ered, and he was at first inclined to accept. 

—A party of the name of Sears, only fourteen 
years of age, is so unfortunate as be worth $20,- 
000,000 and to reside in Boston. He has three 
persons over him in the capacity of trustees, 
each of whom is paid $5000 per annum to look 
after the lad’s property. They give him $2500 
a year, only, until he reaches his majority, when 
he receives $30,000. From twenty-one until 
twenty-four he receives $4000 a year. From 
twenty-four until twenty-six $6000 per annum, 
and after that $20,006 a year, upon which he is 
expected to rough it. 

—Mrs. Rossrni thinks no small beer of the un- 
published works of her deceased lord. The good 
old lady asks $1,400,000 for the copyright of 
them. No more. 

—Miss Eunice PoLanp, of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetta, has reached the mature age of ninety- 
eight, and is in good health. She goes out of 
doors every day, no matter how cold; is able to 
take care of her room, and can read large print 
in bright weather, and for several years past has 
spent much of her time in reading the New Tes- 
tament and Sabbath-school books, Her mem- 
ory is good; her deposition in relation to the 
settlement of a pauper was taken, a short time 
ago, to be usedin court. She has a distinet rec 
ollection of the battles of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, in which her father and elder brother par- 
ticipated. She has a remarkable head of thick, 
black, glossy, silky hair; seareely a gray hair 
can be found on her head. In stature she is 
tall, rather above medium height, and very 
straight and upright; but very few young wo- 
men of twenty-five walk so uprightly and grace- 
fully as she does. She has always been very 
regular and temperate in her habits. She hag 
always lived in Ipswich. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Ornamental Cup. 

Mareriazs: a gourd shell, gourd seeds, large and small red beads, 
red silk, red filose'ie and silk twist, red silk cord, covered wire, copal 
varnish. 

This pretty little cup is made of part of a gourd shell, while the 
frame-work is formed of the seeds strung on wire. ‘Take a gourd shell 
of medium size, cut it across and scrape out the rounded part which is 
designed for the cup. Varnish the outside and inside several times 
with copal varnish, and, after it is entirely dry, work the upper edge 
in point russe with red filoselle silk ; button-hole-stitch the edge loose- 










Fig. 2.—Wire Wat-BasketT—Wirtn TRIMMING. 


ly, and sew in a lining of red silk, overseaming around thesedge of the 
cup, | Set around the edge a wire covered with red silk, and fasten to 
this a string of little red beads strung on red silk. - The larger beads 
are strung on several threads of silk, and the threads between the beads 
are worked over with four or five button-hole stitches of double silk, 
and then fastened to the wire by means of a double silk thread, which 
is run through the beads. In the illustra- é 
tion the bottom of the cup is ornamented 
with a star worked in point russe with red fil- 
oselle silk. For the frame take three wires 
of suitable length, bend one end of each in 
the manner shewn by the illustration for the 
feet, wind them together with fine wire at 
the point where they are bent, and bend the 
upper part of each as seen in the engraving. 
String on the wires gourd seeds, which must 
previously have been varnished and pierced 
through the centre. On the end of each 

string an oblong bead, which must be fastened with 

thick mucilage. Lastly, cover the place where the 























Fig. 1.—Foor Murr. 


GoosEe-Quitt Kyitrinc-NEEDLE SHEATH WITH Kyirrep Cover. 




































































clarified goose-quills, about two and a half inches of the under part of 
which is cut off and used as the sheath. ‘The covering of each of these 
is knitted as follows: Having strung a quantity of steel beads on red 
silk, cast sixteen stitches on fine steel knitting-needles, and join them 
in around. Then knit as follows: 1st round.—Knit all the stitches off 
in plain twist stitch. 2d round.—Knit also in plain twist stitch, but 
always alternately two stitches with and two without beads; the beads 
must be drawn through on the right side while knitting. These two 
rounds are continually repeated, but with every bead round make the 
beads change position one stitch, so that diagonal rows of beads may 
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Fig. 1.—Wire Watt-BasketT—WirtnHocr ‘TrimMine. 


be formed, as is shown by the illustration. Having knitted the length 
of the quills, cast off all the stitches in the same round. Draw the knit- 
ted part over the quills, fasten the latter around the edge with overcast 
stitches of fine silk, and join them with red ribbon with a shirr with rub- 
ber cord run through the middle. Bows of the same ribbon cover the 
place where this is set on. 

Foot Muff. 


Tuts foot muff is covered with brown 
oil-cloth, excepting the upper part, which 
is embroidered on canvas in cross stitch. 
The seams on the outer edges are covered 
with brown cord. The inside is lined 
with fur, and a strip of fur trims the up- 
per edge. Work the embroidered part on 
medium coarse canvas with zephyr wool and 
filoselle silk in the design given by Fig. 2. 
The colors are designated in the pattern. 





PARIS HEADS. ' 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































pieces of the frame-work were joined with small rosettes of red silk / 
cord, and fasten the cup to it also with red cord, the ends of which 2 A LETTER from Paris says: ‘‘ At the present moment things 
are finished with tassels of red silk twist. wa | have grown to so absurd a height that reaction is al- a. 
. J 8 ready showing itself against the impossible absurdities 
J aoe) y ng gainst the impos ; 
Ww Wire Wall Basket. A + that have till now reigned. You may see in shop 
VALL-BAsKETS of burnished wire ornamented in ; windows long tails of fiery crimson— 
different ways are pretty and use- a Se tails such as the Cent Gardes stick on to ‘ 
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Fig. 2 the By a) their helm- 
basket com- naanans Q Sets’ when they 
plete.- The two Lane. ce are in full dress. 
wires lying to- eo ; : me z These flaunt away 
gether are worke 1 a-34 by the side of other 
in point de reprise aos on tails of bright butter- 
with red zephyr wool a, “a cup-yellow, or of brill- 
in the manner shown by : , iant shining white. All 
Fig. 1. Between the wires canes are getting to be worn by 
and on those not worked over aes Oy women whose names, far from 
are ornaments of large and peas 3 Boss age cacns being unknown, were, alas! the 
small crystal beads. The. trim- LAacensee 228 + + fe best part of themselves. : On the top 
ming of the cover corresponds to the o8 a + us mk of these appendices the constructions 
trimming of the front. The back and wepeeneas Jt raised under the name of bonnets or 
bottem of the basket are worked closely in “ch a ogee” coiffures were beginning to surpass what ordi- 
point de reprise with red wool. is cy “aot” nary imagination is capable of inventing. A few 
| y roeegee days since I saw a cocodette make one of her bridal visits 
in a dress of scarlet velvet upon a blue velvet under-pet- 


Knitting-Needle Sheath of Goose-Quills with 
Knitted Cover. 
MATERIALS: two goose-quills, red silk twist, steel 
beads, narrow red ribbon, rubber cord. 
Such a sheath is very simply made. It-nequires two 


Description of Symbols: © Light Gray; @ Red-Brown; ® Blue; © Red (the last silk). 


Fig. 2.—Emproiwnry Patrern ror Foor Murr. 


ticoat, while on the top of a white chignon—she went in 
for being a silver blonde—was perched what looked like 
a black coal-scuttle, from which protruded carrots and tur- 
nips, mixed with celery leaves and parsley, 
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Evening Dresses. 
See illustration on page 117. 

Fig. 1.—Under dress of white tulle trimmed 
with tulle puffs and ruches and flounces of blue 
silk. Over dress and waist of blue silk, the lat- 
ter trimmed with tulle puffs. 

Fig. 2.—Under dress of myrtle-green taffetas, 
trimmed with flounces, bows, and bias folds of 
the same material and large crystal beads. Wat- 
teau over dress of green satin, trimmed with 
black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white tarlatan, trimmed 
with puffs of the same and apple blossoms, Tu- 
nie and bodice of pink satin, trimmed with pink 
fringe and bias folds. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with low corsage of several 
folds of yellow crape, looped en panier and open 
in front, disclosing a white tarlatan under dress 
sprigged with gold. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pink grenadine gauze, trim- 
med with flounces and bows of the same mate- 
rial and bias folds of pink satin. 





LOVE—THE RULER. 
See illustration on page 117. 

T will scarcely admit of argument whether the 
great sculptor of Germany, Rietschel, who 
died in 1861, after a protracted illness, excelled 
yre-eminently in statues or bass-reliefs, for both 
have the stamp of his high genius in almost, if 
not quite, equal proportions. The bas-relief 
of ** Love—the Ruler,” exhibited at the late In- 
ternational Exhibition in Paris, is comparatively 
small in size, but nobly grand in design. Most 
powerful is the modeling of the panther, majestic 
are its action and expression, kept in check, as it 
is, by its winged rider, who bestrides the strong 
animal like a well-trained jockey, holding his 
wild steed in his hands, restraining its impetu- 
osity, and guiding him whithersoever he will. 
The poetry of the sculptor’s art is significantly 

maintained in this fine ideal work. 
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THE MAGNETIC PATIENT. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
A PHYSICIAN'S life in former days was a 

very different thing from a physician’s life 
in the present. Then the misery of inflicting 
pain upon others was his to the fullest extent. 
‘Then there were no such glorious iramunities as 
the nineteenth century has given to its successors ; 
one hardly knew the meaning of anzsthesia—and 
an old physician whose gray locks str amed upon 
his shoulders once told, with tears, of the times 
when the surgeon had to hew his way through a 
man’s flesh, suffering almost as much as the man 
himself, and feeling that either he must harden 
his heart like the nether millstone, or else let a 
hand shaking with nervous sympathy do as much 
ill as good. Ether and its kindred compounds, 
he declared, will do more for humanity than 
Galen or Paracelsus, with all their drugs, have 
done; for now, while the sealpel works, the stu- 
dent can explore and make a thousand observa- 
tions and discoveries that he had neither the con- 
science nor the strength to do when the sufferer 
felt in every second of time an eternity of tor- 
ture. 

There is, however, on record one case of re- 
markable insensibility to pain, before the’ intro- 
duction of either ether or chloroform or the light- 
ning-swift oxyd, during a terrible operation under 
which no patient had ever before survived—some 
of the surrounding and accompanying facts of 
which are not to be found in the books of sur- 

ry. 

It was the case of Mr. Everard Knight, a 
wealthy gentleman engaged in manufactures and 
resident near a celebrated water-power among 
the hills of New Hampshire, 

A few years before the culminating circum- 

stances of this surgical triumph Mr. Knight's 
housekeeper had died, and her niece, a young 
and rather handsome woman who had been liv- 
ing with her aunt for the greater part of the year, 
took, during the necessary interregnum, the man- 
agement of affairs in the luxurious household so 
efficiently into her own hands that Mr. Knight 
requested her to remain and perform the same 
duties as long as she pleased. As the salary was 
liberal, and as she had become attached to the 
cary and had no other home—reasons sufficient 
iad there been no-better—Hortense was glad to 
accept the proposition, and accordingly remained 
mistress of the mansion; while under her ad- 
ministration every thing went on smoothly as 
if done by unseen agencies, and Mr. Knight was 
made more comfortable than he had ever been 
before in all the days of his life, and acknowl- 
edged as much by numberless small acts of kind- 
ness ; while the servants, whom she ruled with so 
firm yet so gentle a hand, seemed devoted at once 
to her and to their duty. 

Hortense was, indeed, a lady—as in this re- 
publican country ladies go—having the refine- 
ment of feeling which constitutes true good- 
breeding, and without which a life in courts and 
palaces renders one only vulgar; and, while in 
Mr. Knight's house, her aunt had learned by 
shrewd observation, and had taught to Hortense, 
many of the little specialties of behavior belong- 
ing to wealthy society which she might not oth- 
erwise have known. She was also tolerably well- 
educated—not in the showy accomplishments at 
all, but in more solid acquisitions, having grad- 
uated with honor at a good country academy. 
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flowing black silk, with delicate lace ruffles but no 
ornaments, and her beautiful black hair was band- 
ed heavily away from a long, low forehead, and 
worn in broad plaits that gave her head a regal 
air—a regal air well consorting with the rest of 
her carriage ; for, though she were twice a house- 
keeper, Hortense never allowed any one to for- 
get that she was also, as I have said, a lady. 
She never had any color, and her great gray eyes, 
aided by their penciled black brows, had a sin- 
gular way of Tightening -and darkening, now 
bright and vivid, now blots of shadow, that was 
almost electrifying; but in her thin lips, her sel- 
dom smile, her few words, there was an air of re- 
pression that rendered her, to a man of Mr. 
Knight's open and careless temperament, by no 
means personally so attractive as an individual of 
far less weight of character would have been. 
Meanwhile, she attended to him so faithfully, she 
made his home so delightful to him, she gave 
him so decidedly the benefit of her judgment 
when he asked for it, that he always found some 
reason for seeking her as soon as he was in the 
house, discontented if he did not see her some- 
where around; and he had begun to rely upon 
her in a way that seemed sadly fraught with dan- 
ger to all his acquaintance who had marriage- 
able daughters to dispose of, and but a few wealthy 
young bachelors on their visiting-lists. 

Perhaps it was not altogether because she 
made his life so comfortable that Mr. Knight fol- 
lowed her and relied upon her in this way. He 
had, once in a great while, a dim sort of sensa- 
tion that she exercised undue influences over 
him, perhaps without knowing that she did so 
herself. Did she magnetize him? Sometimes 
he was sure she did; the subject was at that 
time making some impression on the public mind, 
and he said to himself that he would dismiss a 
woman with such powers from his service; but 
somehow he never found himself able to do so. 

One day Mr. Knight, coming lightly in from 
his morning canter across the meadows of the 
interval, gave Hortense a rose, the first full- 
blown one of ‘the season. It was hardly a suit- 
able action toward a subordinate, especially with 
that air of gallantry which Mr. Knight found 
himself irresistibly assuming toward this one. 
But it was only natural if Hortense forgot that 
fact, for she was a woman, and one with youth 
in her veins. She took the rose and looked 
gratefully up at him with a smile that opened her 
dull eyes into great gleaming jewels; and pres- 
ently, when he was in the room beyond, chanc- 
ing to turn as suddenly as though a whispering 
voice had commanded him to do so, he saw her, 
in the reflecting mirror, neither, indeed, admir- 
ing nor smelling the blossom, but pressing it pas- 
sionately again and again to her lips. That left 
Mr. Knight with a sort of ‘shiver; he felt as 
though a blow were being given to the first rivet 
of some‘chain about to fetter him, and, taking 
heart, on that same «fternoon he tossed some 
clothes into a hand-bag for himself, and went 
away on a visit of more than a month's duration. 

On Mr. Knight's return from this excursion, 
before entering his house or seeing Hortense— 
which he a little dreaded to do, having, in spite 
of himself, a guilty sensation in respect to his 
flight—he met his overseer, who asked for his 
presence in the engine-room a moment to wit- 
ness the operation of some new machinery. 
Mechanism had previously been in a much ruder 
stat2 than then, and the new arrangements were 
something wonderful when compared with what 
they had displaced ; and rendered incautious by 
a transport of gratification at their successful 
working, and filled with curiosity, Mr. Knight 
went bending too near the inexorable monster, 
whose shining sinews were sliding to and fro as if 
reaching for something to crush ; his clothing was 
caught, his arm drawn in by the sleeve, clutched 
the more tightly despite of cries or struggles, and 
in a moment more he was shrieking and then 
silent in the terrible and cruel embrace of those 
tremendous arms. Another single second and 
the water-gate had been shut down, the machin- 
ery had been stopped death-still, but between the 
two instants the mangled man had found the 
mercy of insensibility. 

When Mr. Knight was again conscious he lay 
within his own bed-curtains, beneath the smile 
of the gilded cherubs’ heads from which they 
were suspended, a chaos of pain and bandages. 
At the foot of the bed the drapery was drawn 
away, and he saw Hortense sitting there rigidly, 
her face as white as the marble of a statue, her 
burning eyes fixed upon and never leaving him. 
Suddenly she rose and sprung to his side, pulling 
the curtains apart there, and stooping over him, 
her face, her eyes, her lips, alive with one glad 
smile. ‘‘ Oh, he lives!” she cried, and fell to the 
floor, where she was found. It was the only 
weakness that Hortense ever betrayed. From 
the moment when the stinging hartshorn wak- 
ened her she was herself, and all herself. With 
the exception of his servant and the doctor, she 
shut out every other soul from his room, she 
dressed his wounds and soothed his pain when it 
could be soothed at all, she prepared his nourish- 
ment, and quieted his feverish fancies, and en- 
dured the multitude of his sick freaks and whims ; 
all that time she did not know what sleep was, 
for she did not know fatigue. By-and-by pain 
had diminished, there were lonesome hours to 
while away, food to be made dainty enough to 
tempt the blood back to its channels, sunshine 
and flowers let in to brighten the room, friends 
to be judiciously admitted and as judiciously dis- 
missed; it was Hortense ae haut ail, on 
whom his eyes rested as she moved 
pale, smiling, and with all her life shining in her 
steady eyes like a beacon flame that bids the 
wanderer home. 
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breath and his ease. His heart had nothing in 
it but gratitude. 

One day of his slow recovery, as he reclined 
among the pillows of his extension-chair, he 
looked at her for a long time, bent above some 
household sewing; for his restless humors re- 
quired that she should be constantly in his pres- 
ence. The sunshine sparkled on her needle 
glancing here and there, on the gloss of her 
black hair, on the depths of her great lumin- 
ous eyes lifted every now and then to him. 
‘“* Hortense,” said he at last, ‘‘I think you love 
me. ” 

She burst into tears— 

But she was married to him that vening; it 
was Mr. Knight's instant determination. And 
as there was no absolute ity for refusing, 
and as the physician advised her not to cross 
his wish, especially when mention of resistance 
brought, as now, the fever back to his cheek, 
she did not think of herself, of delicacy, or of 
delay, but yielded. She never dreamed but that 
fe loved her, nor that from any other thing than 
ove he wished to marry her, since, for her part, 
she adored him. 

Hortense could not nurse her husband now 
more faithfully than she had nursed him be- 
fore; but she could relieve her heart, at least, 
of a part of all its load of love. ‘The servants 
crowded round her with their fervent blessings 
when she went out to them after the brief bridal, 
thanking Heaven and fortune that she had come 
into her kingdom ; but the acquaintances of Mr. 
Knight, making presently their visits of ceremo- 
ny upon his wife, declared it as a fact that he 
was nothing but bewitched. 

Perhaps he was bewitched. Perhaps he had 
mistaken thankful emotions for more enduring 
ones; perhaps not passionately and absolutely 
loving her, he yet found her so necessary to his 
existence that he must needs make sure of her 
forever ; perhaps, on the other hand, he was at 
this time more noble than ever afterward in his 
life. Not even the can say how that 
was. But ‘at any rate, though he never said 
much to her about his love, Hortense was con- 
tent; and whether or not, as health returned, he 
ever felt how precipitate his conduct had been, 
this much was certain, that since it was she who 
had given him his health again, in his caress that 
always was remembered ; and if assurances of 
speech were wanting, no lover’s kiss was ever 
tenderer than his. 

As for his wife, with the doors of heaven open 
on her already while she lived, she beamed and 
gladdened as if vitality were doubled and re- 
doubled in her being; before others the embod- 
iment of dignity, alone with him she was so 
gay and charming that it seemed to him she 
was a new person whom he had never known 
before. In dull weather her smiling face was 
like sunshine, falling whichever way she turned. 
When her husband jested her adout her happi- 
ness, as she went singing up and down the 
house, which one had never heard her do till 
now, she quoted, in reply, from a poet she had 
lately read aloud to him, and said she could not 
help it, for her heart was like a nest of nightin- 
gales. 

Hortense, in fact, was an abject slave, glorying 
in her chains, and ignorant of her chiefest power 
as yet. As for Mr. Knight, he felt vaguely within 
himself that raptures were brief and elusive, and 
always ended at last in this satisfied submission 
on the part of one or other. If he had not mar- 
ried the one soul that mated his, there were 
very few that did. His wife was handsome, in- 
telligent, living only with his breath. He found 
himself caring more for her every day, and on 
the whole he also was contented. His material 
affairs occupied him a great deal more than mat- 
ters of sentiment did. His mill was clearing him 
that season three thousand dollars a week; his 
operatives, settling in the region, had inco 
rated the township under his name; already a 
millionaire, and, therefore, necessarily a power 
among men, his thoughts were used upon large 
calculations, Jeavying but little time for brooding 
over emotiorial philosophies; and he had, in 
short, no idea, during all the second year of 
his marriage, that he was not as happy a man 
as lived. 

It was at about this period that Felicité arose 
on the horizon. 

She was a little Italian singer—when Italian 
singers were not so common as now in this coun- 
try—with whom Mr. Knight and his wife chanced 
to become acquainted during their brief stay at 
an hotel ‘of one of the great cities, and whom, on 
her husband’s notion, Hortense invited to be one 
among her summer-guests in the hospitable house 
which was too ly placed not to be always 
filled with friends, and which Mr. Knight liked 
especially to see overflow with cheerful company. 
And Hortense added a warmth to her invitation, 
thinking that the underpaid young singer would 
find the advantage of a summer in the mountains 
that cost her nothing, and that her accomplish- 
ments, should she choose to exert them, would 
add a charm to the season's entertainment. There 
was no smallness in this idea, for Hortense would 
have invited the forlorn little thing to visit her had 
she no Voice at all; and, as it was, she 
would gladly have paid her handsomely for every 
song that she should sing, had she not felt that 
it would be insulting; and meanwhile she knew 
very well that she would be quite at liberty to 
recompense her with gifts and — 
not of the store with which her husband had en- 
riched herself, she would not have parted with a 
sparkle of them for all the entreaties of all alien 
womankind — but those procured especially to 
gladden the heart of girl purse 
was not so large as her fancy. She need not have 
concerned herself—Felicita — one but 
Mr. Knight, and only one song im. 

There was fenleitelp nothing in the child—a 
good girl rather than a vicious one—a trivial, 
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gift, rather angry with the world for not ac- 
knowledging it in a shower of gold; she had no 
beauty except that of youth, and as little intellect 
as she could get along with. Nevertheless, there 
was something interesting in the quaint and un- 
accustomed accent with whieh she spoke; and Mr. 
Knight, who had always fancied himself a hard- 
headed man, but who was not in the least so, 
could not look at the intense blackness of her 
somewhat melancholy eyes— melancholy more 
from configuration than sentiment—without hay- 
ing all the tropics, with their beauty and splendor, 
conjured up before him. He had never found 
the leisure from money-making to travel, but now 
all the romance of Italy and the Apennines seem- 
ed to have traveled to him in the shape of this 
sallow girl. His thoughts dwelt upon her as 
they had never dwelt upon Hortense; his eves 
followed her with a different gaze from that with 
which they were used to follow Hortense. ‘The 
fact that she had memories unfamiliar to him 
gave her an atmosphere perpetually rare and 
strange, and into which his imagination was fas- 
cinated to penetrate. He read this and that poem 
to Felicita, who looked up at hin with her great 
moony eyes, but had no more comprehension of 
the verses than if they had been Sanscrit—but the 
eyes answered all the purpose necessary. He told 
her countless small experiences of his boyhood 
and youth, which he had never dreamed of re- 
calling for the enlightenment of Hortense, and 
the novel way in which they struck the foreign 
girl made them novel and doubly delightful to 
himself. He joined her, one morning follow- 
ing another, in her little sunrise strolls; he had 
always been an early riser. Hortense, though 
she saw them come in together wet with the 
morning dew, never gave the matter a thought. 
By-and-by he took Felicité with him day -after 
day upon his drives; nor was there any thing 
in that, either, fitly to alarm Hortense; the exi- 
gencies of her household, full of strangers, de- 
manded too much of her own time to allow her 
now that old enjoyment of the long distances be- 
tween the wool-farms, with her husband beside 
her, high up on the mountain-slopes alone, 
where she had always felt as if there were 
nobody but him and herself in all the world. 
Nevertheless, it did disturb her the least trifle 
that might be—she said to herself that she didn’t 
like the appearance of such things; but then 
Felicité was foreign-born, and knew so little 
of our ways over here. As for blaming her hus- 
band! Hortense would sooner have blamed the 
sun and stars. Now, then, it was Felicitd with 
whom he paused, far up the steep height, to 
show her the rainbows spanning all a valley, the 
mists breaking away in rose and azure from a 
silver mountain-peak, a hill-side which lifted its 
long sheet of dewy turf to glitter like the grass 
which Dante saw as green as freshly - broken 
emeralds, till she might declare her purple heav- 
ens and tideless seas forgotten in the sight. 
Sometimes they did not return till ate night, 
and when the darkness of the mountain shadows 
and the stars and strange stupendous out- 
lines made her nestle nearer her companion in 
an involuntary awe; Hortense then perhaps 
would meet her husband at the door, with her 
smile grown a little tremulous, and at that Fe- 
licité, half aware that there was something wrong, 
would pour out voluble excuses for their deten- 
tion in her pretty broken speech till Mr. Knight 
silenced them, angered one atom by the tremu- 
lous smile; for the child was an innocent and 
pious body after her own fashion, and was quite 
sure within herself, or would have been had she 
ever shaped the thought, that Mr. Knight’s mar- 
riage, so far, from being an impediment to her 
companionship, only allowed her the greater 
freedom in it. ‘Time after time Mr. Knight saw 
Hortense relieving Felicitd of her dew - damp 
wrappings and, gently murmuring to her some 
kindly politeness, begging her not to speak of it, 
saying that she remembered how fagged the horses 
became on the hard roads and how impossible 
to hasten, that night fell earlier now—time after 
time Mr. Knight saw the unnoticeable little scene 
without knowing that he saw it; but by-and-by, 
one night, as he stood looking at it in its recur- 
rence, at his wife’s sad face and listless move- 
ment, hearing her half-pathetic tones, he felt a 
sudden dislike of Hortense spring up like a pois- 
onous weed full-grown in his breast, and he 
turned away, his eyes full of bitterness, calling 
her his jailer, and saying that he hated her—say- 
ing it silently, but so intensely that it seemed as 
if she might have heard it in the loud beatings 
of his heart that night the night long! But she 
heard no sound of it—she lay there only remem- 
bering the look of those eyes full of bitterness. 

**You have never sung for me, Felicité,” he 
said, one twilight not long afterward. 

For answer she rose and went down the long 
room, one end of which the sunset yet illumined, 
but whose other end was dusk in the rich glow 
of early evening and spiced with the breath of 
honey-suckle and sweet-brier climbing round its 
windows that opened on the ground; and she 
drew forward a little way the great golden harp 
that had been provided against such event. 
There were one or two guests in the sunset end 
or the room, but they were occupied with each 
other; and Mr. Knight, full of a strange fever 
of the blood, followed Felicitd and stood leaning 
against a pedestal half a dozen steps away, while 
her hand gleamed in and out the strings, and a 
sound arose as if'the evening wind alone had 
brushed between them, swelling till her voice 
welled forth and dwelt on a sustained height of 
sweetness and sank away again in ionate 
minor tones, on which the tears themselves 
seemed to tremble. He could not see her face 
inthe gloom, only the white outline of it, and 
the gleam of the great-melancholy eyes; but her 
voice seemed to sweep around him the swathing 
folds of a dream—a dream that separated him 
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deliciousness, the glint of a star made which real. 
A terrible confusion and turmoil seemed to be 
seething even in his veins; his eyes were fixed 
and he could not unfasten them from her; he 
could not recall the existence of another object 
than this singing-girl ; his brain burned and grew 
full of blood to bursting. 

Suddenly Mr. Knight was on his knees, beside 
the singer’s seat, his arm across her shoulder, and 
the music had ceased to make the gloom divine. 
And just as suddenly a white-robed apparition 
glided through the window, and came and laid 
a second arm as heavily upon Felicité. Felicita 
felt it coming, and looked up. “Rise, if you 
please,” said Hortense, briefly, to the girl; 
**Mr. Knight is ill.” 

It was quite true. Mr. Knight was indeed 
ill; the excitement of the last few days, of the 
last hour, with him, had developed a disease 
which uneventful seasons and tranquil emotions 
might have postponed for many years, and he 
was carried, raving, to his room. 

The family physician, who had been summon- 
ed instantly, in the first half-hour pronouncing 
the case to be an access of unaccountable fever ; 
in the next, indubitable insanity; in the third, 
demanded consulting-physicians and the best 
there were in America; and a messenger had 
left to bring them almost before the words were 
well uttered. Unless the first stage of this sin- 
gular seizure were its most acute one, it was dif- 
ficult to faney what horrid anomaly it might be- 
come when more violent symptoms should ap- 
pear; now the wild cries of the man alarmed 
the house; now there were only unsyllabled 
ejaculations; but worst of all to Hortense was 
the look of unspeakable trouble and confusion 
which met her when, in uncontrollable agony, 
she bent above him; for this wife was one of 
those to whom the marriage-vows become a part 
of their actual identity, and she but loved her 
husband better and with a tenderer yearning be- 
cause this trouble, and almost this disgrace, had 
overtaken him. Yet, as if the sight of her were 
now obnoxious, it was only when he was uncon- 
scious, with his fancy whirled away among un- 
realities, that he would suffer her presence in the 
room. 

During brief intervals of one or two hours Mr. 
Knight lay quietly in a passive possession of his 
faculties until the paroxysm of his disease re- 
turned, and one of these intervals had just 
elapsed, and the fit was on again, when the con- 
sulting-physicians arrived. ‘Their first inquiries 
as to whether the patient had ever received se- 
vere injuries having verified their suspicions, 
they had but little difficulty in deciding the 
trouble to be the formation of a bony process, 
incident to the healing of one of the crushing 
wounds made by the machinery at the time of 
his disaster, pe with which, at last, the brain, 
partly by means of the increase of the formation, 
and partly by means of ‘its own swollen blood- 
vessels, had come into fatal contact. Although 
no absorbents were known to exist in the organ 
by which to dispose of The surplusage which 
flooded and drowned intelligence, yet the treat- 
ment by which it might be dealt with would be 
rendered futile by the promoting cause of the 
trouble, and the furious state must be followed 
by a sort of maceration, producing idiocy and 
death, unless an operation were performed, re- 
moving the bony process altogether, which, if it 
should succeed, would be a permanent cure, but 
under which in similar cases the patient had al- 
ways sunk. ‘Theoretically, there was no reason 
why it should fail; practically, patients had not 
been found with strength sufficient to endure it. 
Yet, in the one case there was idiocy and certain 
death, in the other there was extreme suffering, 
possibly death, but just as possibly life, reason, 
health. Mrs. Knight must choose. 

The patient had been gradually becoming 
tranquil during the consultation, Although ap- 
parently aware of her presence, he had not yet 
ordered his wife to leave him; and he now turn- 
ed his hot eyes upon her with an expression that 
said he had heard it all; for it had not seemed 
important for the physicians to withdraw while 
his violent ravings took no manifest note of their 
approach or remaining. 

** Life, life, on any terms!” sobbed Hortense. 

‘**On any terms!” echoed Mr. Knight, faintly. 
**T will not live to be an idiot.” 

** The sooner it is done, then, the better,” said 
the chief surgeon. ‘* The pain shall be as slight 
as we can make it”—speaking lightly as he could 
of the pure agony under which men had died. 

“*Must you bind me?” he asked, looking up 
at the preparation to do so, and already antici- 
pating utter horror. 

**(Only—only to prevent accident,” whispered 
Hortense, and essaying to call up all her strength. 
‘*Do not fear. I will stay here. L will hold 
your hand.” 

**T should like to see Felicitd,” said Mr, 
Knight. 

The words fell upon the heart of Hortense as 
drops of water might have fallen upon red-hot, 
hissing iron—tempering it, it may be, to the 
strength and sternness of steel. 

But that singing-bird had flown. Felicita had 
packed her trunks, and was away the day before. 
Hortense had not meant that he should know; 
yet in the instant that she hesitated his servant 
had told him. 

Mr. Knight lay still many moments then, while 
the surgeons were making ready in the adjoining 
room, In every moment of them all Hortense 
feared that, hastened by the words he had heard, 
the mad one would arrive, and she waited in her 
own misery—misery that might have been great- 
er than his, since she, the wife that loved him, 
enduring already the loss of his love, had to be- 
hold besides his sorrowing for another. But now 
Hortense put ashes on her heart, and forgot her- 
self. As for him, since this was so—since Felici- 
t&é had vanished out of his world, to leave her 
memory only like that of a bubble which has 
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been pricked—he felt that neither death, nor 
pain, nor fortitude, nor foolishness, were matters 
any longer of the slightest moment. But the 
supreme instant was close at hand. ‘*‘ Hor- 
tense,” said her husband at last, *‘you are a 
good woman. You are a faithful wife; and I— 
Iam thoroughly bad. The best thing that I can 
do is to die!” How she longed to throw her 
arms about him, to kiss his dry mouth, to weep 
with her face in the pillow beside him, only to be 
of any service now! but she dared not move or 
speak, lest the action might excite him again. 
She sat looking straight before her, with the 
faint, kind smile that she had summoned to her 
lips. 

* And now good-by,” he said. ** I—I do not 
want you with me.” 

**Oh, let me—let me stay !” she cried, choking 
down her sob. ‘* Only let me stay!” 

**No,” he answered her. ‘‘I do not want 
you. I have pain to suffer, but [ will not have 
the humiliation also of your seeing me suffer it. 
Perhaps we shall not speak again; so good-by, 
You can not help me, I say. Go!” And pres- 
ently he added : ‘‘ I do not want to live. I hope 
that I shall go out like aspark. You heard me. 
Go!” 

And she rose, hiding her face, and went out. 

It was directly afterward that the surgeons re- 
turned, prepared for their dreadful work. His 
rolling, aching eyes saw them draw near, shrink- 
ing into the sockets with the first impulse of fear. 
His very soul was harrowed. He cried out that 
they should let him alone to die as he might, and 
his shudder shook the bed; but presently that 
passed, and he met their gaze squarely and calm- 
ly. ‘* Why do you mind me?” he asked. ‘* Now, 
then—one moment, Now!” 

Perhaps they were paler themselves than be- 
fore, and their lips were set firmly. ** Have 
good courage,” they said. 

Hortense had shut the door behind her, and 
was alone—neither fainting nor needing help. 
**It may be as well,” she murmured. ‘‘ I could 
not have endured it. I should have gone wild 
myself.” But she was on her knees praying, 
with her whole spirit kindled into its fullest blaze 
of aspiration, her will struggling with the eternal 
will, and all its strength in such action that it 
seemed as though every faculty and power were 
fused in that single one. Her entire being was 
awake, aroused, alive —her prayer seemed to 
pulse it upward and onward with higher, stron- 
ger flight—and suddenly, as if some barrier had 
given way before her, she felt that she had con- 
quered and attained, she was resting buoyant 
on eternal floods of power, great currents from 
an almighty source flowing and beating through 
her. 


There came a long sigh shivering through | 


door and wainscot of every room in the house— 
a sharp, hissing, terrible sigh, as if the central 
fires had whistled up through some cleft of the 
earth on which the house was standing. It was 
followed by a groan—a loud and swelling groan 
that was presently a yell. A storm of cries and 
curses. Scream after scream. And then silence. 
That silence was broken by a sound where ag- 
ony and exhaustion wrestled—a strange sound, 
a horrible, revolting sound, neither shrieking nor 
groaning, but a bark, a hoarse, swift bark, an- 
other and another, as if manhood were destroy- 
ed, and only the animal were left alive and 
writhing. 

It was more than Hortense could bear—to 
love, to listen, and live. She stood up, and went 
swiftly into the hall, and through the ante-room, 
not pausing till she reached her husband's side. 

Nothing of the frightful scene did she see, 
neither bleeding vein nor quivering flesh, nor the 
leathern thongs which had been burst asunder 
by the force of the excruciating pangs. She 
flung herself upon the bed, clasping her arms 
around the convulsed form there, but with uplift- 
ed head gazing upon the distorted countenance of 
the wretch who writhed beneath—not, as it were, 
upon the countenance, but possibly upon the 
soul itself. The surgeons, wiping their fore- 
heads which, wet before, now were purple with 
the spurting streams, had not so much as glanced 
at her when she entered; but at this moment 
they paused amazed. 

The man whom their leathern bands had failed 
to hold was lying submissive as a drowsy child 
in her arms, now and then a long throe passing 
over his body, dying gently away into stillness, 
and a smile creeping slowly round his mouth as 
his eyelids fell and he slept. 

She was gazing at him with a fixed intentness, 
her face as white, as shining as a star. On her 
lips the love of all humanity protested against 
the pain he bore, in her eyes all the love of 
heaven strove to annihilate it, the strength of 
heaven to destroy it. It was no earthly face, but 
one of supernal beauty. It shed a lustre round 
it, and, in looking at it, it was suddenly to be 
understood how—made in the image of God— 
through the shriveled organs of one will alone 
the power of the whole universe might flow. 
She had demanded it, obtained it, it filled her ; 

- it overflowed her and uplifted him; she chose 
this man should cease to. suffer pain, and he lay 
there in a happy rest without a tremor while the 
scalpel of the swift-handed surgeons raised chord 
and muscle, while their saws labored through the 
bone, while their pincers, groping at the root of 
the live nerves, held them up like flaccid threads 
and they neither shrank nor tortured. It was a 
tremendous hour, the operators wrought as if 
their own lives hung in the balance; they had 
passed the period where every other sufferer had 
given up the. ghost, and this one yet lived; if 
they but succeeded, it was a triumph over death 
and disease never won by mortal man before. 
Nor won now by man—it was this woman’s will 
that was doing it, her abnegation, her sacrifice, 
her devotion. They scarcely breathed; their 
hearts had hardly time to beat; lightning ran in 





their fingers, one might sav. 





They had nearly finished—a thrill vibrated 
through all the length of the patient's frame, and 
he opened his eyes, gazing forward in a blind, 
unconscious way. At the same moment the eye- 
lids of Hortense lowered, the luminous eves were 
hidden, the long black lashes lying heavy on the 
cheeks no longer lustrous as before, but dead- 
white; a look of total and extreme torment 
twisted all the features of her face, and all her 
body rose and fell as if in one creeping spasm of 
anguish. ‘Then her head drooped downward on 
her breast, and gently, quietly, unnoticed, slie 
sank beside the form whose spirit was reawaken- 
ing to its old intelligence. The surgeons paid 
her no heed, they sped on their work, and the 
last bandage was bound, the patient well-ar- 
ranged, his cordials given, his faltering reassured. 
He had felt no pain since Hortense had entered 
that room with the strength borrowed from Om- 
nipotence shining out of her face. ‘‘See to my | 
wife,” he gasped. ‘* She has saved me!” 

They lifted her. Too late to love her then, | 
Mr. Everard Knight! She had, indeed, saved 
him. She had accumulated the whole force of 
her lifetime into one hour. She had taken his 
pain upon herself. She had suttered his death- 
agony. Greater love hath no man than this. | 
She had given her life for his—the flame she had | 
invoked had consumed her— Hortense would 
never see her smile strike another's into joy, 
would never hear love’s burden breaking a rough | 
voice into music, would never feel the beating of | 
a heart that only beat for her—colder than clay, 
she was already dead. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Ta new suspension bridge which spans the | 
Niagara River a short distance below the cat- 
aract is now completed so far as to admit of its | 
being used by ee On the opening | 
of another season it will be available for car- 


| riages. The width and depth of the chasm at 








| since last year. 


this point have rendered the construction of this 
work a scientific achievement in the art of civil 
engineering. The span of the bridge from rock | 
to rock is 1190 feet. The length of the cables | 
between the points of suspension is 1286 feet. 
The length of the cables between anchorages is 
1828 feet. The towers on the Canada side are 
105 feet above rock, and on the American side 
100 feet. The difference is due to the surface 
of the rock. The anchors are set in solid rock 
on the Canada side, and in masonry on the 
American side. The bridge is supported by two 
cables, composed of two wire ropes each, which 
contain respectively 133 No. 9 wires. The weight 
of these wire ropes per lineal foot is nine pounds, 
and the diameter of the cable is seven inches. 
The towers, when completed, will be covered 
with wood and corrugated iron, and their ar- 
chitectural beauty will impart to each terminus 
of the bridge an air of elegance and solidity. 





The State University of Iowa is not yet fully | 
organized. The Medical department will not go | 
into operation till September. But the other | 
departments are in a prosperous condition. The { 
Constitution of this university requires that wo- | 
men be admitted to all the classes on the same 
terms as men. A very good proportion of the | 
present class are women. 





Raw or unrefined sugar is probably not used | 
to any great extent in this country. In Scot- 
land, however, it seems to be more popular; and | 
a scientific gentleman of Greenock has written | 
a little pamphlet which can not be very agree- 
able reading for those who have been accustom- 
ed to use raw sugar for any purposes. Accord- 
ing to his statements, unrefined sugar contains 
immense quantities of disagreeable-looking creat- 
ures, known to scientific men as the Acarus sac- 
chavi. When seen under the microscope they 
are found to resemble the sea-crab in appearance. 
This fact may already be known to Americans 
in general, but will have a tendency to déter all 
from using an article both unclean and unhealth- 
ful. It is, however, quite a common opinion 
that the coarser kinds of brown sugar, which 
are only partially refined, are more economical) 
for domestic uses, This isa mistake. The dry 
white sugars which are perfectly refined are not | 
only more agreeable but more economical, Many 
careful housekeepers provide only granulated, 
or the lightest brown sugar, for their table and 
for cooking, regarding these kinds the cheapest, 
as well as the best, for all purposes. 





A citizen of Roanoke County, Virginia, has 
invented a compass which he claims will fulfill a 
grand desideratum of navigation, in furnishing 
a needle which does not deviate from the mag- 
netic meridian under the influence of any local } 
attraction. It professes to do four things: to | 
show the presence, the direction, and the extent | 
of a local attraction, and to indicate, under all 
circumstances, the magnetic meridian as truly 
as does any other compass when under no local 
influence. This compass is entirely different in 
construction from any other compass hitherto | 
used, and has been subjected to satisfactory tests. 

Some of the works of Cyprian, who was bishop 
of Carthage in the third century, have been re- 
cently translated and published. Heis especial- } 
ly severe on the practice of coloring the hair; | 
and he denounces the practice on scriptural 
grounds, quoting the words, ‘* Thou canst not 
make one hair white or black,” insisting that 
those who indulged in the reprehensible prac- 
tice were trying to be more mighty than He 
who spoke these words. 

An exchange states that « barber in New Jer- 
sey has demonstrated the fact that hair may be | 
grafted into a prematurely bald head and made 
to grow. He takes hair from the head of an- 
other person, and examines it with a microscope, 
to ascertain whether it is perfect and healthy. 
This hair he inserts into the cavities of the scalp, 
and secures it to its place by bandages, which 
are allowed to remain a few days, until the hair | 
takes root. 








The second’exhibition of the American Soci- | 
ety of Painters in Water-Colors proves to be ex- 
ceedingly attractive. There is evidently a very } 
great improvement in this department of art 
A single visit to such an exhi- 


‘ nowadays with gold. 
; in a city railroad car one evening, and paid his 


} a Scotch servant girl to her lover. 
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bition can give but a vague idea of the whole 
collection, but those who have time to go fre 
quently, studying carefully a few pictures only 
at each visit, will experience much satisfaction. 
We have no room to specify the most excellent 
and attractive paintings, but recommend our 
readers to visit for themselves the National 
Academy of Design. We are glad to notice that 
several American ladies have on exhibition pic- 
tures which are highly creditable to their taste 
and execution. Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, an En 
glish artist of high repute, who is temporarily 
residing in New York, is represented by several 
striking figure pieces. This lady was largely in 
strumental in the establishment of the associa 
tion in London called * The Society of Female 
Artists.” Her own skill is due not merely to 
natural genius, but to a long and severe cours 
of study. 

Tn the recent annual report of the Metropoli 
tan Board of Health, the establishment of public 
baths in New York and Brooklyn is earnestly 
recommended as a great sanitary Necessity. 
The laboring class of these cities bawe no ade 
quate means of securing personal cleanliness, 
and wherever the experiment has bcen tried of 
establishing public baths, the result has been 
most encouraging. The poor have flocked to 
them in incredible numbers, and manifested an 
unmistakable desire for personal cleanliness. 


; Public baths were erected in Boston in 1866, 


and in 1867 twelve were in operation, at which 
807,201 baths were given during the summer 
months. Similar baths have also been estab 
lished in other cities, as in St. Louis, Cineinnati 
Pittsburg, and Detroit, and with the same grat 


\ ifving results. 


In Paris the cost of gas to private consumers 


| is about one dollar sixty cents per one thousand 


feet. This is less than half what it costs in New 
York. The company which supplies Paris with 
gas has ten works in different parts of the city 
and fifty gasometers, capable altogether of serv 
ing more than twelve million cubic feet of gas. 

An exchange gives the following specimen of 
modern etiquette: ** Two glances make one bow ; 
two bows, how d’ye do; six how d’ye do’s, one 
conversation ; four conversations, one acquaint 
ance.’’? This might be extended indefinitely, for 
example: three acquaintances, one friendship ; 
two friendships, one engagement; five engage 
ments, one marriage; two half marriages, oni 
elopement; two elopements, one divorce; all 
divorces, plenty of scandal. 





The Law School of the Washington Univers- 
ity, in St. Louis, Missouri, has admitted a young 
lady as a student by the unanimous vote of th 
Faculty. 

An exchange tells a curious story which indi 
cates how little acquaintance many people hav: 
A gentleman was riding 


fare with a five-cent piece and a penny—as he 


| supposed. He had been accustomed to carry in 


his pocket, a three-dollar gold piece, as “luck 
money.” On reaching home he found that 
gone, and a single penny in its place. _Immedi 
ately he went to the dépdét and asked the super 
intendent if he had received from the conductor 


| a three-dollar gold piece, detailing at the same 


time the circumstances ofhis loss. He was told 
such « piece had been paid in but not by the 
conductor. It appeared that that official not 
liking the look of the coin, paid it away in change 
to a boy, who in his turn went to the depot 
complaining that the conductor had given him 
a bogus cent. 

Query. Did neither conductor nor boy know 
how to read the plain letters usually found on 
our gold coins’ 





A valuable library, comprising upward of 
twenty thousand volumes, was left by the late 
Marquis of Hastings, and is to be sold at auction. 
It comprises many rare specimens of early En- 
glish and foreign typography, manuscripts in the 
European and Oriental languages, histories, gen 
ealogies, early voyages and travels, and other 
valuable works of a similar kind. 





Simplicity in style is both beauty and power 
The late Fitz-Greene Halleck relates an incident 
of a letter which came into his hands, written by 
He was 
charmed with the elegant and beautiful style. 
The letter was exhibited to some of his literary 
friends, and they agreed that it was a perfect 
model of letter-writing. Somewhat puzzled, the 
poet determined to search out the poor Scotch 
girl, and learn how one in such humble cirenm 
stances had acquired a style so beautiful that 
cultivated persons could not but admire it. The 
yirl’s explanation was very simple. She said: 
“T came to this country four years ago. Then 
I did not know how to read or write. But since 
then I have learned how to read and write, but 
I have not yet learned how to spell; so always, 
when I sit down to write a letter, I choose those 
words which are s0 short and simple that Ll am 
sure | know how to spell them.” 

Californians do not fayor the velocipede. One 
editor says: ‘* They will do very well for Paris, 
where many people can not afford to keep horses, 
and could not ride them very well if they did 
But they will never do in California, where boys 
of ten years of age ride full-grown horses at the 


; top of their speed around the streets. How 


would a man who has felt his blood stirred by a 
ten-mile dash in a California saddle feel on find 
ing himself trundling himself through the streets 
like a school-boy? We would as soon think of 
riding a broom-handle or a rocking hobby- 
horse.”’ 

The Royal Astronomical Society of London is 
taking time by the forelock, and is already dis 


} cussing the arrangements necessary for the ef 


ticient observation of the transits of Venus in 
1874 and 1882. 

This pretty thought is worth reading aloud 
as the family gather around the breakfast or tea 
table: ‘‘Who is Little Sunshine? The child 
who does not pout, or frown, or say cross 
words, but who goes about the house laughing, 
smiling, singing, saying kind words and doing kind! 
deeds—that child is Little Sunshine. Does an 
body know Little Sunshine? Where does Little 


{ Sunshine live ?”’ 
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ST. VALENTINE. 


O GENTLE Saint! whose noble name, 
Through summer’s blight and winter's blast, 
Hath sailed serenely on the tide 
That flows through all the ages past: 
While many mightier than thou 
Have stranded on the silv’ry shore, 
And many a richly-freighted bark 
The murm’ring floods have mantled o'er! 


All hail the day that brings again 
The mirth, the joy, the kindly jest, 
The interchange of loving thought— 
The day that thou hast named and blest! 
All hail the day when Youth’s glad eye, 
Alert with love, shall seek thy shrine, 
And Age look on departed days 
Beneath the radiance of thine! 


They tell us thou wert gentle, gay, 
And gladsome as the birds of spring; 
And when thy tuneful voice was heard 
The wild-wood warblers ceased to sing. 
Thy charity was warm and free, 
And radiant as the noontide sun. 
Thy love was like the light of stars, 
That shine when weary day is done! 


And thus the day that gave thee birth 
Kull well we love, and call it thine! 

And long as Time shall roll his tides, 
Thy gallant ship, Saint Valentine, 

Shall bear to port her yearly freight 
Of art and poesy; and when 

Her keel hath left our kindly shore 
We'll hope to greet her oft again! 





THE MISSING LINK. 

VERY body at Mrs. Appledown’s. soirées 

wondered who was the gentleman with Jim 
Fitz-Larkin. ‘‘A Mr. Hopper,” said Mrs. Ap- 
pledown ; but nobody thought of Professor Hop- 
ver. 
Professor Hopper is a celebrity in the scientific 
world, but not of vulgar renown; a savant’s sa- 
vant, just as there are poets’ poets ; having from 
his youth devoted himself to studies of a pungent 
and dusty dryness, quite unbearable by the scien- 
tific eye and nose in general. He is the man 
whose letter to Sir Charles Lyell on Natural Se- 
lection was ordered to a second reading before 
the French Academy; and this letter is generally 
thought to have quashed Sir Charles and the 
claims of that ugly candidate-progenitor of the 
human race, the monkey, together. ‘* For,” 
asked Professor Hopper, ‘‘ granting creation to 
be a gradually ascending series, where is the 
animal that will fill the chasm between man and 
the monkey, and supply the missing link in the 
broken natural chain?” And thus far the Pro- 
fessor had remained unanswered. 

That such a man should be in New York, as 
it were incognito, and with none of his honors 
about hin, with neither a Prof before his name 
nor B.R.A., or any other letter of the alphabet 
after it, could not have entered into the minds 
of any of Mrs. Appledown’s guest». Consequent- 
ly they still asked, ‘‘ Who is this Mr. Hopper ?” 

That people asked the question was not sur- 
prising; for the contrast between Jim and the 
Professor was something immense. Jim's “ get- 
up” could never occur to you as a ‘‘ get-up,” but 
as an effect. No mere mortal mind could bring 
itself to believe that Jim slipped on his shirt, and 
buttoned on his collar, and tied that bow. Easier, 
far easier, to suppose shirt, bosom, and all a 
growth; a development of Jim; a crystalliza- 
tion of the inner man on the outer; a precipitate 
of the Fitz-Larkin character; an outward and 
visible sign of the inner Jim, carried out still 
further in his coat and. trowsers—though I use 
the terms coat and trowsers only in compassion 
to human infirmity, which might otherwise not 
know what I am talking about; for these gar- 
ments were really works of art, expressions of 
Jim, and led straight up to him, making, in 
combination with his blonde mustache, his sad 
eves, and his immovable face, a harmonious 
whole, and the best living impersonation of a 
perfect vacuum—I mean gentleman. 

The Professor, on the contrary, was constitu- 
tionally disheveled. The best collar, Jim's own, 
would have wilted on his neck in half an hour. 
His coat was Gothic. His trowsers were a sort 
of Huns or Iroquois among trowsers ; flapping 
things of no particular shape. His hair was rat- 
ty and improved further by the Professor's habit 
of thrusting his fingers through it; and for man- 
ner the Professor simply gaped, open-eyed, at 
every thing around him. To pilot such a figure 
about Mrs. Appledown’s rooms required nerve, 
you will agree. But Jim did it with severe pla- 
cidity; Jim’s ideal man always preserved a se- 
vere placidity, and wouldn't have blinked for Ve- 
suvius; and, to do Jim justice, he always kept 
close to his. ideal. 

Nevertheless, Jim's inner man fidgeted; for 
he felt, as he airily told his friends, very much 
as if a hippopotamus had been left on his hands. 
Indeed, when the Professor's card was handed 
him, Jim may be said to have staggered under 
the blow ; for Professor Hopper is a chum of the 
elder Fitz-Larkin; and the elder Fitz- Larkin 
being absent in Canada, Jim inherited him, you 
see, in a hospitable way. But there is a practi- 
cal solution for every difficulty, and Jim was 
quic’t to find it. 

**Say I actually had a hippopotamus given 
into my charge,” mused Jim, “and could not 
sheot him. What should I do with him? Have 
him in, of course. Very good. Exactly the 
thing for the present case. Sam, show up the 


hippopotam-us—I should say, Professor Hopper !” | 


In the same way, while the Professor e his 
embarrassed compliments to Mrs. Fitz-Larkin, 
Jim secretly debated with himself. 

** Now, if the Professor were really a hippopot- 





| hippopotamus that I introduce! 








thing to eat, of course.” But the result of this 
second experiment was not so brilliant as the 
first; for the hippopotamus, like others of his 
species, breakfasted before the middle of the day, 
and Jim was retiring in disorder, a dreadful spec- 
tacle of intellectual chaos, when, luckily for him, 
the Professor began to explain himself. 

“* My visit,” he said, *‘is unexpected, and will 
be short, being made purely in the interests of 
science. In my retirement rumors have reached 
me of a race whose thinking and living seems to 
claim for them the space in creation between 
man and monkey, hitherto supposed vacant. My 
object is to satisfy myself of the fact if it exists.” 

dim revived and immediately asked himself, 
‘*Tf L were obliged to keep my hippopotamus in 


| sight, and was bent on going to Mrs. Apple- 


down’s, what should Ido next? Take him with 
me, naturally. And how about Mrs. Apple- 
down? I should like to see her sneer at any 
And if my 
hippopotamus had a scientific hobby? Take 
him there on it. Very good!” and Jim struck 
into the conversation. 

** You are talking about the Darwinian theory? 
Just so. I think there is something in that my- 
self. An existence wants a dinner, and invents 
a mouth and stomach. Another existence comes 
out slim in a fight, and strikes out a set of teeth 
to do better next time. Only, they should stretch 
it a little further. Say when a fellow gets his 
tailor’s bill he could develop himself into a bank 
account, or collateral securities, or something of 
that sort!” 

‘* Tf you think so,” retorted the Professor, turn- 
ing sharp on him, ‘‘ how do you account for the 
missing link between man and the monkey ?” 

“T account!” repeated Jim, very near being 
startled. ‘‘ Bless my soul, Professor, I never ac- 
count for any thing. What is the use?” 

‘* What is the use?” 

‘*Yes, where is the good of vour calculating, 
and exploring, and experimenting, and plodding? 
I don't mean you, particularly, but every body, 
you know. Here is one fellow who is always 
worrying about the Nile, eats rhinoceros meat, 
broils in the sands, sticks in the mud, gives up 
his gas, bath, daily paper, the opera, Delmoni- 
co's, every thing for which a reasonable being 
should exist ; lives with buttered Arabs, is nearly 
eaten by tigers, and comes back, half-digested, 
to alter the maps and die of enlarged liver; just 
as some other traveler discovers that the Nile 
rises in quite the other direction. Now I want 
to know what is the use so long as the river rises 
somewhere, and the natives are contented, of 
learning or thinking any thing particular? All 
the little boys in Ptolemy’s days would have 
been whipped for saying that the earth revolved 
around the sun. No doubt plenty of them made 
that very blunder, and were sent down to the 
foot for it. Now the dunce would be he who 
should say the sun went around the earth; and 
no doubt the next generation will make up their 
minds that neither moves at all. Iwas taught 
that heat is a fluid. Now I hear that it is mo- 
tion. ‘Ten years from now, I suppose it will be 
a solid and sold in little boxes at all the princi- 
pal shops. In such a world, my dear Professor, 
where nothing is sure and certain but eating and 
drinking, why disturb yourself about missing 
links? That is all.” 

‘* But, my dear Mr. Fitz~-Larkin—” 


‘* Beg pardon,” placidly interrupted Jim, ‘but | 


all I mean to say is, if you really mean to search 
for your missing link, it is as likely to be in so- 
ciety as any where else, you know: so suppose 
you come with me to Mrs. Appledown’s to- 
night.” 

So it happened that Professor Hopper and Jim 
Fitz-Larkin went into society together, and the 
rural Professor forgot in admiration the object of 
his visit. 

**Charming creature!” he said, enthusiastic- 
ally, looking after Flora Pongee, to whom Jim 
made his obeisance, as she swept past. 

‘“*Charming! who? the Pongee! 
of it!” answered Jim, coolly. ‘* For one thing, 
she wears too much hair. If she bought just 
half she would save her money and look better. 
And she paints badly. She is too white, and 
too red. In fact, if I were a lady, I think I 
should prefer to be enameled.” 

‘**Enameled!” ‘The Professor's tone was a 
gasp rather than an echo, but his horror, which 
could get no further in words, was written in 
every feature of his shocked face. Fitz-Larkin 
made his nearest approach to a smile. 

**Most virtuous Professor, why not? 
ladies aim to please us. Our standard is high, 
and female beauty has fallen off since the days 
of Eden; too much tight lacing and pastry per- 
haps! Now I say if a woman lacks a beauty, 
why not buy it? If she has scanty hair, why 
shock us with the fact? If her complexion is 
dull, why not suit it with paint, as well as in the 
color of her dress ?” 

Here came an inarticulate murmur from the 
Professor about wives and mothers. 

“That is another pair of sleeves,” said Jim; 
“bat, my dear Professor, we came here to dance 
and amuse ourselves; and as for marrying, how 
is a man to marry one of these fair creatures, 
who requires sixteen vards of silk to a dress at 
eight dollars a yard, trimmings and making an- 
other hundred, and diamonds to match? though, 


Not a bit 


talking of diamonds, I am very much afraid that , 
diamond butterfly, for instance, is not real ;” | 


scanning the ornament in question with a critical 
eve. ‘‘ Yes, by George! it is animitation. ‘The 
light is reflected, not shut up within the gems.” 


There was a dash of strong personal interest | 
and chagrin in Jim’s tone, that made the Profess- , 


or look at him curiously, What could Blanche 
Ecru’s diamond butterfly matter to him ? 

** Now you may see how we aré cheated,” pur- 
sued Fitz-Larkin. ‘‘ They give out about a girl 
that she has thirty or fifty thousand a vear in 





| **that is Miss Cecilia. 











These | 





and hundred-dollar dresses, and two-hundred- 
dollar parasols, and three-hundred-dollar cloaks, 
and six-hundred-dollar mutts, in which she now 
and then carries a hundred-dollar lap-dog. She 
knows the galop and the German. She can talk 
slang, smoke a cigarette, and mix a rum punch 
and drink it, and knows when to laugh at the 
doubtful places in a play. You marry her, and 
find that she is sallow and sickly, and hasn’t a 
cent, and has a frightful temper, and can spend 
money faster than a machine can make it; and 
that is the Girl of the Period.” 

By this time the Professor was suffocating. 
The hot-scented air was heavy, it seemed to him, 
with iniquity. ‘The lovely creatures all about 
him—why, they were Circes to turn men into 
brutes, not to help them on to that heaven in 
which this dear, old-fashioned Professor still 


den away somewhere under those splendid trains 
of satin and lace; but not women, soft-eyed, 
sweet-breathed, low-voiced women, pure and 
sweet and wise, like his mother and sisters!’ He 
would never admit that; or that there were no 
women in the true sense of the word in this 
splendid nineteenth century! As his afflicted 
eyes roved ruefully around, they met a merry 
look and a frank, fresh face. 

‘* Who is that ?” he asked, eagerly, clutching 
Fitz-Larkin. 

‘* Who ? the blonde in the pearl-colored satin ?” 

**No, no! the lady in the corner, with the 
sensible face and no paint; and no shoulders—I 
mean, she has her shoulders covered.” 

“Oh!” and Fitz-Larkin took the tone of a 
man discussing something of small account; 
A superior young lady. 
Disapproves of paniers! Won't wear paint! 
Will wear her own hair! Knows German, and 
book-keeping—or wood-carving—or something 
of that sort; in case her father should lose his 
money, you know ; at least so they tell me!” 

** She looks modest,” remarked the Professor, 
doubtfally. 

** Modest! yes, of course; but she has no 
style.” 

‘* And pretty.” 

‘** Like a country girl. But I beg your pardon. 
I see you admire the lady. Let me introduce 
you ;” and before the Professor could quite col- 
lect his thoughts he found himself dropped be- 
side Miss Cecilia, while Jim hastened in all the 
eestasy of freedom to—not any of the girlish and 
simple, or sweet and womanly faces that he saw 
all about him, but—to Flora P. 

As in the romance of Mother Hubbard, the 
dame made a courtesy and the gentleman made 
a bow; Jim offered his arm, and they came 
sweeping down the room together: Miss Pongee 
dazzling, not so much with beauty as with the 
consciousness of beauty, of trailing satin and 
looped lace, of long curls on her neck, and short 
curls on her forehead, brilliant eyes and snowy 


afraid to say how much unveiled whiteness—a 
gorgeous, showy, bold-eyed belle, in short, and 
the object of Jim’s unmistakable admiration, let 
him decry her as shamefully as he chose. 

Now, the Professor having lived sixty-five 
years in this uncertain world, should not have 
been easily confounded by any discrepancies be- 
tween saying and doing; but” at this, to him 
amazing spectacle, he stared in such wild-eyed 
wonder that his pretty companion smiled, and 
then said, hastily, with evident intention of soft- 
ening the wickedness of her smile, 

‘*'They are a devoted couple.” 

‘* Devoted !” echoed the Professor. ‘ Why, he 
said of her—” 

But here he stopped short, for though the Pro- 
fessor’s collars might be wilted his instincts were 
gentlemanly. 

‘*Something about her extravagance and the 
number of yards in her dress, did he not? Mr. 
Fitz-Larkin is an intelligent censor. He knows 
the cost of our gowns, and how they should be 
trimmed. For my part, I had rather meet any 
one than Mr. Fitz-Larkin if I am in a turned 
gown or shabby shoes.” 

«Yes, yes,” murmured the Professor; ‘‘he did 
say something of the sort, but—” Here his eyes 
wandered to Jim again, paying obeisance before 
the shrine that he had pronounced ‘ not charm- 
ing. 

**Mr. Hopper,” asked Cecilia, abruptly, ‘‘ have 
you any idea of the cost of Mr. Fitz-Larkin ?” 

The question was such an odd one that it 
roused the Professor. He took off his specta- 
cles and eyed the young lady, put them on and 
eyed her again, and, 

** Well, no, my dear,” says our simple Professor, 
‘*if you mean the cost of his clothes; only I see 
that he dresses with simplicity.” 

‘* Simplicity!” echoed Cecilia, with a scornful 
smile. ** Mr. Fitz-~Larkin has been favoring you 
with his notions of our extravagance and general 
misdoing. I could read that in his face, Pray 
let me give you in return the meagre outlines of 
his rate of living. The suit, the simplicity of 
which you have observed, cost probably two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; but we will be moderate 
and say two hundred dollars. It is, as you see, 
an evening dress. Mr. Fitz-Larkin is endowed 
with a fine sense of the fitness of things, and he 
has a suit for demi-toilette, also one for driving, 
another for traveling, one for rainy days, a break- 
fast costume, and two or three for business pur- 
poses. Each of these suits costs between one 
and two hundred dollars, and is cast aside when it 
has lost its first gloss; and during its brief reign 
it must have its special retinue of scarfs, gloves, 
studs, and sleeve-buttons, all to matchin color and 
be appropriate in design. ‘The scarfs cost three 
and four dollars apiece, Mr. Hopper. He wears 
certainly four pairs of gloves a week, at two and 
a half and three dollars a pair. He smokes ci- 
gars, some of them worth a dollar apiece. He 
drinks a bottle of wine at each dinner, at any 
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number of dollars per bottle that the chef of the 
restaurant may think fit todemand, He escorts 
Flora Pongee or Blanche Ecru to the Opera, and 
boasts that it costs him twenty or thirty dollars 
an evening. He is as curious and costly in his 
brushes and scents and cards and monograms 
and handkerchiefs and slippers and underwear 
as Miss Pongee herself. He drives a twelve- 
hundred-dollar horse, with a man sitting behind 
him who costs six hundred dollars a year more ; 
and if it is winter, he will probably burst on your 
astonished vision in a six-hundred-dollar seal-skin 
coat. He has other expenses entered in his books 
with no items, amounting to three or four thou- 
sand a year in addition; but rumor says a lady 
had better not investigate them, and so I pass 
them by. And I wonder now, Mr. Hopper, if 
you think I am very spiteful and malicious to tind 


| all this out and repeat it.” 
stoutly believed—sirens, with their fishy tails hid- | 


That was so precisely what the Professor was 
thinking that, being a man of truth, he could not 
get out a word of polite denial, but sat blank 
and confounded. 

The young lady burst into a laugh. 

“*1 knew you did, Mr. Hopper, but we women 
are so continually assailed that I think it is time 
that we began to criticise our critics, Mr. Fitz- 
Larkin is not a man of sense and intelligence. 
No man would think of listening to him on seien- 
tific or business questions. He is not a model 
of frugality, or of the domestic virtues. On the 
contrary, when I look at him, I often wonder 
what the angels can possibly think of him. I 
do not mean from a religious point of view, but 
simply as far-seeing beings, able to realize that 
army of tailors, boot-makers, carvers in wood 
and ivory, dealers in furs and’ horses, importers 
of wines and sauces, restaurants, chief-cooks, ho- 
tel-keepers, builders, musicians, authors, facto- 
ries, and railways which it requires to keep this 
man from being bored, and decently and simply 
clothed. A Flora Pongee costs possibly one- 
third of a Fitz-Larkin, and you have at least a 
magnificent effect of satin, velvet, diamonds, 
golden hair, and white and rounded outlines. 
But Mr. Fitz-Larkin’s aim is quiet simplicity. 
And when I reflect on the enormous sums of 
money and the talent drawn into the existence 
of this maelstrom of a man, and behold the in- 
significant result, I wonder afresh what could 
have been the original composition of such a 
creature.” 

**Creature! yes! just so! sure enough!” and 
the Professor gave such a jump, and looked at 
onee so wise and so bewildered, that Cecilia, in 
alarm, hastily subsided into her usual manner, 
saying, meekly : 

**T beg your pardon. I know I should have 
said gentleman; but I am always indignant that 
such a man should do us continually such injus- 
tice.” 

**Do you injustice 2” 

‘*T mean the majority of women, Mr. Hopper. 


| Miss Pongee is the exception, not the rule, in 
shoulders—this last being a mild term, for Iam | 


most assemblies, as your own ‘eyes will assure 
you, if you will but ok about you. And, again, 
the ladies whom you meet in society do not, I 
suppose, number a tenth of those who are strictly 
home-bodies and domestic women; so that Miss 
Pongee is not a representative of American wo- 
men, or really the Girl of the Period, just as 
Mr, Fitz-Larkin is not a representative Ameri- 
can man, or the actual Man of the Period. Be- 
sides, Mr. Hopper, I can not help thinking that 
Mr. Fitz-Larkin is very much responsible for 
Miss Pongee. If he turned his back on every 
suspicion of paint, and devoted himself to girls 
who were modest in look and dress, I believe 
that you would see Flora next season with un- 
colored cheeks and in a white muslin gown. She 
bedecks herself for his admiration, and, to my 
thought, she has it; even while he pretends to 
sneer at her. The Pongees and Fitz-Larkins 
are, in fact, the male and female of the same 
species. Miss Pongee means to marry rich old 
Iuckabuck, and Jim has similar intentions on 
Miss Serge and her fortune; but meantime they 
flutter about each other, mutually dazzled by the 
brilliancy of that extravagance which each be- 
lieves the object of life, and—” 

Miss Cecilia stopped abruptly. The music 
was dont. ‘The people were going. Jim had 
wrapped Miss Pongee in her burnous, and came 
now to find the Professor. He was in rare good- 
humor. The supper had proved so good that he 
had almost forgotten the little disappointment im- 
plied in Blanche Ecru’s diamond butterfly, The 
last galop had been perfection. The hippopot- 
amus had proved manageable and willing to be 
put off on a Miss Cecilia. Altogether Jim was 
as near high spirits as severe placidity would al- 
low, and graciously informed the Professor that 
now he had seen something of New York life ; 
and how did he like it? 

‘* Life!” echoed the Professor. ‘* Some years 
ago, but it is as fresh in my mind as yesterday, 
there came to me a hasty message from a man 
near the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and I 
went to him through the great uprising of a great 
nation, to where flags were flying, and cannon 
were thundering, and men cheering and fighting 
and dying. I call that life. And I have seen 
the struggles amidst which the laws were passed 
that have thrilled and are making this century. 
I call that life.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, complacently; ‘* you mean 
the war and Congress, and all that. Verwood 
for a lecture, or a speech, or something of that 
sort. But when you come down to hardpan, 
Professor, do you think there was so much in it 
besides national bad temper, bad rations, and big 
contracts? If there was any right, I faney it 
must have been South; for the Southerners only 
wanted to mind their own business, you know ; 
and for Liberty and the Flag and the Country— 
they are good words for a mass-meeting; but 
after all they are all accidents, you know. Give 
me Delmonico’s and Luth, and I could live in any 
civilized country.” 
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‘¢*Delmonico’s!” said the Professor, eying Jim | 
curiously. ‘‘ Yes, I know; but what is Luth ?” 

‘‘ What is Luth? An artist, my dear Profess- 
or A and good man, who benefits the 
human race by cutting coats. Haven't you no- 
ticed any thing peculiar about me ?” 

‘* Well, yes,” the Professor admitted with a 
grim smile; ‘‘ there certainly is—a difference.” 

‘* Difference!” repeated Jim, catching at the 
word with more animation than he had yet dis- 
played. ‘‘ Yes, there is a difference between me 
and common men, and the difference lies in my 
coat. The ordinary notion of a coat is a cover- 
ing; but Luth’s coat is no such clumsy affair. It 
is an ideal, expressed in tricot or cassimere. He 
figures to himself the man you should be, and he 
makes you that man by virtue of his cut; and In- 
spiration sits on his shears, and the true sacred fire 
nerves him as he addresses himself to one of his 
great compositions, such as you see before you.” 

Here Jim pointed proudly toward his coat and 
looked earnestly at the Professor. The Profess- 
or looked as earnestly at Jim, and made the fol- 
lowing singular reply : 

‘*T haye no longer any doubt. 
I have found it.” 

** Found what?” asked Jim, rousing a little. 
“You don’t mean the missing link ?” 

“1 do.” 

Jim stared at the Professor, conscious that he 
was making the nearest approach to curiosity of 
which he was capable. The Professor took out 
tablets and pencil. 

‘*T have noted here,” he said, ‘‘ what should 
be the characteristics of this creature. To my 
thinking he should have the figure and speech 
of a man, with enlarged and refined perceptions 
of what is due to his senses, and he should ap- 
proximate to thought. But he should not do 
actual thinking. He should be destitute of fore- 
sight, the economical principles, moral percep- 
tions, and those higher qualities that especially 
distinguish man, such as love of virtue and coun- 
try, self-denial, etc.; and all these characteristics 
1 claim to have found reproduced in one man.” 

“*In society ?” asked Jim, uneasily. 

‘In society,” responded the Professor, look- 
ing full at him, ‘“‘I have found a man, an heir 
of the nineteenth century, who sees nothing to 
interest him in the progress of science or human- 
ity, and owns no share in that common stock 
that we call love of country. He looks with ab- 
solute frigidity at modesty and goodness; with 
ardent admiration at what he tells you he knows 
is immoral and deceptive. He sees no use in 
the self-denial of a study, or a benevolence, or 
a warfare, that has nothing to do with beef- 
steak or broadcloth. Are not these then the 
ideas of a beast, incapable of the higher motives 
that urge humanity? He is dead to virtue, 
science, progress. Is it not because he is in- 
capable of comprehending them? and could he 
prefer immorality to purity if he had moral per- 
ceptions? So far he corresponds in all points to 
the creature that I came to find. That he does 
notethink is evident when lié offers you a jeer at 
all earnestness and enthusiasm for an exhaustive 
review, while he dazzles you with an appearance 
of thought in what he himself would call chaff- 
ing; and when we reach the sensual perceptions 
of the creature we find a development that may 
be called tropical. The being who can find no- 
thing in the grand issues of the day but trickery 
and contracts, kindles into enthusiasm and elo- 
quence over the composition of a coat or dinner, 
and will pay a poor man’s yearly rent for the one, 
and the cost of his wardrobe for the other. The 
smallest gem about his person must be a work 
of art, and must embody the skill and remem- 
brances of a mighty Past, for which he knows 
or cares nothing, and which he only reverences 
for the cost. He has a very passion for conquest 
of beauty, flavors, perfumes, sweet sounds, rare 
traceries, and brilliant coloring; and, to gratify 
it, exhibits an uter want of forecast and the 
e-onomical principle. I need only add that his 
chief anxiety is to appear unmoved and insens- 
ible to all emotion—that is, as little like a man 
as possible; and I think we have established a 
true brutish standard, and found a being as far 
below a man in moral and manly feeling, as he 
is above a monkey in refined sensual perceptions ; 
in short, the missing link in creation between the 
man and monkey.” 

** Sir?” Jim, lost fur once to all recol- 
lection of severe placidity. ‘‘D—n it, Sir; do 
you mean me?” 

‘** Undoubtedly,” answered our Professor, pla- 
cidly. 


It must be so. 





FATEFUL DIAMONDS. 


HE history of individual diamonds is often 

strange and romantic. They have influenced 
the fortunes of families, dynasties, and nations. 
They. bring with them luck, good or ill. Take 
the Pitt or Regent diamond, which was found at 
Puteal, forty-five leagues from the city of Gol- 
conda, and next to Mirgimola’s (the ‘‘ Mogul” 
Diamond) was the largest on record, weighing in 
the rough four hundred and ten carats. 

Pride, they say, feels no pain ; nor, sometimes, 
does poverty. ‘The slave who found this precious 
pebble concealed it, as the story goes, in a gash 
made to receive it in the calf of his leg until he 
found an opportunity of escaping to Madras. 
There the poor wretch fell in with an English 
skipper, who, by promising to find a purchaser 
for the stone on condition of sharing half the pro- 
ceeds, lured him to his ship, and there disposed 
of his claims by pitching him overboard. A Par- 
see merchant of the name of Jamchund bought 
this wonderful specimen from the thief and mur- 
derer for the paltry sum of £1000, which sum he 
(the murderer) speedily squandered in debauch- 
ery, and, when it was finished, hanged himself. 

Governor Pitt, of Fort St. George, Madras, 
states that he purchased it himself of Jamchund 
for twelve thousand five hundred pounds, Pope, | 





| man tradition. 








to his annoyance, tried to rob him of the credit 
of doing so, by assigning its acquisition to the 
agency of an ‘‘ honest factor.” To cut it into a 
perfect brilliant, in London, occupied two whole 
years, at a cost of five thousand pounds, which 
outlay was nearly covered by the value (three 
thousand five hundred pounds) of the fragments 
separated in shaping it. ‘This operation reduced 
its weight to one hundred and thirty-six carats 
and seven-eighths, but made it, for perfection of 
shape, as well as for purity of water, the first dia- 
mond in the world, whieh it still remains. 

The fame of this incomparable jewel soon 
spread all over Europe. Utfenbach, a German 
traveler who visited England in 1712, states that 
he made many fruitless attempts to get a sight 
of it. ‘There was no obtaining an interview 
with Governor Pitt, its far from enviable pos- 
sessor. So fearful was he of robbery (not with- 
out cause) that he never let the day of his coming 
to town be known beforehand, nor slept in the 
same house twice consecutively. During the next 
five years—that is, until after long negotiation 
the Regent Orleans relieved him of its custody in 
1717—Pitt must have felt his too-precious stone 
almost as } ing a possession as its first finder 
did. He finally sold it for one hundred and thir- 
ty-five thousand pounds, a price considered much 
below its value, for in the inventory of the Re- 
galia it is entered at twelve millions of francs, or 
four hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 

Ins ber, 1792, the great robbery of the 
Garde Meuble occurred. ‘Together with the other 
regalia of France, the Sancy and the Regent dia- 
monds were stolen. ‘The former, being more con- 
vertible than its companion, was never recovered, 
although a diamond exaetly answering to its de- 
scription afterward turned up. This robbery was 
effected under cireumstances of great suspicion 
in respect to the keepers, who were supposed to 
have acted in the interest of the royal family. 
The regalia, including gold plate of almost incal- 
culable value, had been sealed up by the officers 
of the Commune of Paris after the massacres of 
the 10th of August. On the 17th of the follow- 
ing month the seals were found broken, the locks 
picked by means of false keys, and the cabinets 
empty. The thieves were never discovered ; but 
an anonymous letter directed to the Commune 
gave information where to find the Regent, to- 
gether with a noble agate chalice, the latter 
stripped of its precious gold mounting. 


have founded his fortunes. It was verily the 
rock on which his empire was built. After the 
famous 18th ef Brumaire, by pledging the Regent 
to the Dutch Government, he procured the funds 


After he became emperor he wore the diamond 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





set in the pommel of his state-sword, holding | 


that to be a more significant article of his im- 
perial paraphernalia than either crown or sceptre. 

This remarkable gem exerted a direct influ- 
ence in raising to the helm of government of two 
hostile nations: in one, the Corsican adventurer ; 
in the other his renowned adversary, William 
Pitt, whose accession to the premiership would 
probably never hate occurred but for the for- 
tune based upon his great grandfather’s lucky hit. 

‘The Koh-i-noor has hitherto been a fatal jewel. 
May its recent recutting have broken the spell! 
Its history is well authenticated at every step. 
This stone of fate seems never to have been lost 
sight of from the days when Ala-ud-deen took it 
from the Rajahs of Malwa, five centuries and a 
half ago, to the day when it became a crown- 
jewel of England. Tradition carries back its 
existence in the memory of India to the year 
57 B.c.; and a still wilder legend would fain rec- 
ognize in it a diamond first discovered near Ma- 
sulipatam, in the bed of the Godavery, five thou- 
sand years ago. 

The Koh-i-noor is reported by Baber, the 
founder of the Mogul Empire, to have come into 
the Delhi treasury from the conquest of Malwa 
in 1304. The Hindoos trace the curses and the 


ultimate ruin inevitably brought upon its succes- 


sive possessors by the genius of this fateful jewel 
ever since it was first wrested from the line of 
Vikramaditya. If we glance over its history 
since 1304 its malevolent influence far excels that 
of the necklace for which Eriphyle betrayed her 
husband, or the Eguus Scianus of Greek and Ro- 
First falls the vigorous Patan, 
then the mighty Mogul Empire, and, with vastly 
accelerated ruin, the power of Nadir, of the 
Dooranee dynasty, and of the Sikh. Runjeet 
Singh, when it was in his possession, was so con- 
vinced of the truth of this belief, that being satis- 
fied with the enjoymemst of it during his own life- 
time, he sought to break through the ordinance 
of fate and the consequent destruction of his fam- 
ily by bequeathing the stone to the shrine of 
Juggernaut for the good of his soul and the pres- 
ervation of his dynasty, His successors would 
not give up the baleful treasure, and the last 
Maharajah is now a private gentleman. In 1850, 
in the name of the East India Company (since, 
in its turn, defunct), Lord Dalhousie presented 
the Koh-i-noor to Queen Victoria, 

The Brahmins will hardly relinquish their faith 
in the malignant powers possessed by this stone 
when they think of the speedily following Rus- 
sian war, which annihilated the prestige of the 
British army, and the Sepoy mutiny three years 


‘later, which caused England's existence as a na- 


tion to hang for months on the forbearance of 
one man. 

The public saw the Koh-i-noor lustreless at the 
Exhibition of 1851. then weighing one hundred 
and eighty-six carats. Its re-cutting, performed 
in 1862, though executed with the utmost skill 
and perfection, has deprived the stone of all its 
historical and mineralogical interest. As a spec- 
imen of a gigantic diamond, whose native weight 
and form had been interfered with as little as 
possible (for with Hindoo lapidaries the grand 
object is the preservation of weight), it stood 
without a rival, save the Orloff. in Europe. As 


| of the shape shown by Fig. 2, should be 








| ities on the surface, such as are apt to be left by 
Upon this diamond Bonaparte may be said to | 


| cross, though perhaps more troublesome, is by 
indispensable for the consolidation of his power. | 


| incisions into the wood on each side of the cross, 
| about in the places shown in the cut by dots, and 


it is, in the place of the most ancient gem in the | 
history of the world—older even than the ‘Tables 
of the Law and the Breastplate of Aaron, sup- 
posing them still to exist—we get a bad-shaped, 
because too shallow, modern brilliant, a mere 
lady’s bauble, of but second-rate water, for it has 
a grayish tinge, and, besides, inferior in weight 
to several, being now reduced to one hundred 
and two carats and a half. 





WAX-WORK IMITATION OF 
PARIAN MARBLE. 


E will suppose that the subject chosen for 

our first lesson is a white cross, which is 
to be ornamented with such flowers as, by asso- 
ciation and meaning, may.seem best fitted for 
the purpose. 

First, have made by a carpenter a neat wood- 
en cross, smooth and well proportioned. The 
most beautiful size will be about 10 inches high 
without the base (to be hereafter described), the 
length of the cross-piece being about 54 inches ; 
in order to have it well proportioned the length 
of each arm from its intersection with the cen- 
tre should be the same as <he space from the 
arm to the top. The cross should be of white 
wood, one inch broad and half an inch thick ; 
care must be taken to have the ends perfectly 
smoothed with fine sand-paper. The base into 
which the cross is fas- 
tened is formed of three 
square blocks of wood, 
the largest measuring 5 
inches, the next 45, and 
the smallest and topmost | 
one 4 inches; these blocks 
are each ahout half an 
inch in thickness, and . 
when placed in exact po- 
sition will form a regular 
pyramidal base, as shown 
by Fig. 1. This, being 
finished, must have two 
good coats of white paint 
put on as smoothly as 
possible; zine paint mix- 
ed in turpentine will an- 
swer best. When entire- 
ly dry any little inequal- 
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Fig. 1. 


the tracks of the paint-brush, may be smoothed 
by a little gentle scraping of the blade of a knife 
or pair of scissors. 

Another and quicker method of preparing the 


covering with white paper, great care being taken 
that the paper have no blisters to mar the smooth- 
ness of the surface, and that the paper be joined 
at the corners without overlapping. 

Eight or ten small hooks made of brass wire, 


procured, and may be easily made by cut- 
ting the wire into pieces three quarters of 
an.inch long, and them bending over one 
end and sharpening the other, or longer 
one. Now, with a fine brad-awl, make F'. 2. 


with a small hammer drive in the sharp- 
ened point until the blunt end reaches 
the wood, forming a staple, as seen in 
Fig. 3. 

When these are firmly in their places the cross 
is to be covered carefully with white wax, the 
greatest watchfulness being required to prevent 
its being overlapped on the edges or sides; it 
must be neatly joined and smoothed with a 
moulding pin, so as to show as little as possible 
how it is done, always making the seam on the 
corner rather than on the side or front of the 
cross. ‘The ends also must be finished as smooth- 
ly as the rest; and without all this care it will 
not, when completed, bear the close resemblance 
to marble that we are to aim at. The base is 
also covered in the same manner, being particu- 
lar to bring the seams of the wax into the centre 
of the block, where they will be readily concealed 
by the ornaments. Little strips of the wax must 
be moulded neatly over the wire staples. When 
entirely covered with wax rub every part of the 
whole with corn-starch or arrow-root until all 
the glossy look of the wax is removed; any su- 
perfluous powder can be brushed off afterward. 

The cross may now be fastened firmly to the 
dark wooden base on which the glass shade is 
to stand by means of brads or slender nails, just 
long enough to hold it securely. In order to do 
this remove with the point of a pin or penknife 
a small portion of wax from a point in the cen- 
tre of the lower block forming the white base, 
which may be preserved to be replaced; then, 
with an awl, make a hole through it, extending 
into the dark wood of the stand, insert the nail, 
and drive it down well. Do this on the opposite 
sides of the cross, and then 
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wea ao . 
cover the heads of the nails 
with the little pieces of wax 

a just removed; if they are 





not entirely concealed now 
they will be when the flow- 
ersareputon. [See Fig. 4.] 
The cross is now ready 
for ornamenting, and may 
be set aside, with the glass 
shade over it to protect it 
from dust or accident until 
the flowers are prepared. 
Among the blossoms best 
suited to our purpose we 
may mention roses and 
buds, hyacinths and buds, | 
daphnes, fuschias, snow- 
Fic. 4. drops, violets, camellias 
7 Sy 5 | 
and buds, jasmines, lobelias, and other small | 
flowers, with a variety of leaves of pretty shape, | 
which can be arranged in clusters or sprays. 
Ivy, convolvulus, rose-leaves, etc., are mentioned | 
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as examples. All these flowers and leaves are 
to be made in miniature, except the hyacinths, 
which should be very double, and spreading, size 
about one inch in diameter ; the camellias should 
be of the same size, and full-blown, althongh they 
will be less than half their natural dimensions. 
There will be required two of each of these flow- 
ers, with a good variety of the other kinds—say 
three or four roses—half-blown are prettiest—two 
clusters of sweet-daphne with several blossoms in 
each, and two of each of the other varieties, with 
a corresponding number of leaves. 

The wax to be used for all this work must be 
of the purest white, sun-bleached if possible, as 
it retains its whiteness better than the chemic- 
ally bleached; it must be thick, usually called 
double wax, as this is best suited for the repre- 
sentations of chiseled marble we are attempting. 
The idea in this branch of wax-work is not so 
much to imitate Nature closely in her delicate 
touches and semi-transparent petals as to pre- 
pare the heavy work supposed to be produced 
by a different kind of tools in a harder material. 

Having cut out the flowers or petals from the 
reduced or miniature patterns, rub each one sep- 
arately with the corn starch before moulding with 
the pin; the leaves also should have their stems 
covered first with thin white wax, then place the 
ends between the two layers used in making them, 
press them well together with the fingers, and 
rub them with the powder. They are then to 
be moulded with the pin in the hollow of the 
hand, and marked, or, in the case of rose-leaves 
and some others, pressed upon the plaster-moulds. 
or natural leaves, the wax being slightly warm- 
ed in order to facilitate the impression. As the 
flowers and leaves are finished they should be 
laid carefully away until enough are done, when 
the process of arranging and fastening them upon 
the cross is to be commenced. In beginning 
this take a rose with one spray of leaves, arrange 
them tastefully, with the leaves projecting be- 
yond the flower, and fasten them securely into 
the top staple on one side of the cross; if the 
stems do not wedge firmly force in another thick- 
ness of covered wire, letting the stems extend 
downward, as shown in the cut. Bend the flow- 
er and leaves so as to stand as close to the cross 
as possible, and let the stems be well concealed, 
as this will increase the resemblance to sculpture. 

Next place other sprays and flowers of differ- 
ent kinds so as to extend out toward the arms 
of the cross, fastening them through the staples 
on the sides of the centre space, as represented 
in the cut, being careful, as before, to have the 
stems well secured, so 9s not to fall out of their 
proper positions when moved ; let the stems all 
point toward the centre. Then insert a spray 
of rose-leaves into the lowest of the four centre 
staples, having the stem downward; bend over 
the leaves so as to cover it, and then take one 
of the camellias or hyacinths for the centre, 
placing the stem in the latter-mentioned staple, 
and drawing it down so as to bring the flower 
exactly into the centre of the cross, thereby cov- 
ering up the stems of the other three sprays. Its 
own stem may be cut off a short distance below 
the staple into which it is fastened, and the rose- 
leaves of the lowest spray disposed so as to cover 
it entirely. 

The other side of the cross may now be done 
in the same way, only varying the flowers so as 
to have a difference in the two sides. If a rose 
is at the top in the first case, let a cluster of 
daphne or jasmine take its place on the reverse, 
and let the centre piece be a camellia.on one 
side and a hyacinth on the other. When the 
upper portions are finished proceed in like man- 
ner with the stem of the cross, only using care 
to dispose the flowers and leaves so as to cover 
the stems and staples well, and using the droop- 
ing blossoms for this part of the work. 

The white base is easily covered—the leaves 
forming sprays for the corners, and the stems 
being inserted into holes in the wood, made with 
the little awl. ‘The wire stems will enable us 
to bend the sprays and leaves into the positions 
desired. The flowers can he tastefully arranged 
around the foot of the cross, the largest ones 
occupying the centres of the 
fronts, and assisting to con- 
ceal the stems of leaves and 
the places where the nails 
were inserted. Nothing but ; 
taste and very careful hand- 
ling are required to produce 
a beautiful effect. [See 
Fig. 5.] 

Now that all the orna- 
ments are put on, the whole 
may be brushed carefully 
with a dry camel’s-hair 
brush, so as to remove all 
the superfluous powder. 
Last of all, take a spoonful 
of white frosting, which has 
been finely pulverized, heat 
it on a clean tin-plate or 
patty-pan, and then while hot put it very quickly 
into a piece of coarse book-muslin or a fine, 
clean sieve, and dust every part of the work 
with the sparkling powder, having it in a warm 
place while the operation is going on. The ob- 
ject in heating the frosting is that the particles 
may be securely fixed upon the wax, which 
would not be the case if put on cold. If the 
quantity thus deposited on the surface seems too 
much to look well, it can be readily blown off; 
enough will remain to give it the sparkling ap- 
pearance of marble. No particles of it should 
be permitted to remain on the dark stand in 
which the glass rests. If carefully and tasteful- 
ly done this work will well repay the labor be- 





. 5 


| stowed upon it, and form a chaste and unique 


ornament for the mantle. A dark back-ground 
will bring out the effect much more beautifully 
than if set before a white or light-colored wall. 


} A walnut bracket with high back will answer 


well for the purpose. 
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BAPTISMAL NAMES AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICATION. 


T is quite important that something should be 
known of baptismal names, to prevent the 
ludicrous misapplications that so frequently oc- 
cur therein. For the benefit of those curious on 
the subject, we give a partial list of female names, 
with their meanings : 


Adelaide, Adéle, Adelina, Alice, Aline, noble maiden 
—Adrienne, virile courage—Agatha, good—Agnes, pure, 
innocent—A lexandrina, protector of warriors—Amanda, 
amiable—Amelia, powerful above all—Anne, graceful— 
Anastasia, resurrection—Angela, messenger of the sun 
—Antoinette, inestimable—Augusta, venerable—Aure- 
lia, swn—Aurora, daybreak—Barbara, stranger—Bea- 
trice, ever happy, blessed—Berenice, victory—Bertha, 
bright, illustrious — Blanche, fair - skinned — Bridget, 
atrength—Camilla, free maid—Caroline, valiant, cele- 
brated—Catharine, pure, sincere—Cecilia, blind, small- 
eyed—Celeste, Celestine, celestial—Charlotte, valiant— 
Christine, Christian—Clara, famous—Claudia, lame— 
Clementine,merciful—Constance, firm—Coralie, young 
and beautiful—Cordelia, jewel of the sea—Cornelia, 
crow, bird of augury—Cyrilla, lordly—Dagmar, Dane's 
joy —Diana, goddess — Dolores, sorrows — Dominica, 
Sunday child—Dorcas, gazelle—Dora, Dorothea, gift of 
God—Drusilla, strong—Eleanor, disguised perfume— 
Eliza, Elizabeth, oath of God—Ella, elf friend—Elvira, 
white—Elsie, noble cheer—Emily, gentle—Emeline, mel- 
ody—Emma, protectress—Ernestine, earnest—Esmeral- 
da, emerald—Estelle, star—Eugenia, happily bern— 
Eva, life—Evangeline, happy messenger—Fanny, Fran- 
ces, free—Faustina, lucky—Felicia, happy—Fenella, 
white-shouldered—Flora, flowers—Florence, flourishing 
—Gabrielle, hero of God—Genevieve, whité maid—Geor- 
giana, husbandman— Geraldine, spear power — Ger- 
trude, spear maid—Gwendoline, white-browed—Harriet, 
Henrietta, home ruler—Helen, light—Heloise, famous 
holiness—Hortense, gardener—Ida, thirsty—Inez, pure 
—Irene, peace—Isabel, oath of Baal—Jacinthe, purple 
—Jane, { ame Jessie, Joanna, grace of the Lord—Jose- 
phine, addition—Judith, praise—Julia, downy bearded 
—Justina, just—Laura, laurel—Leonora, light—Letitia, 
gladness—Letty, truth—Lilian, Lilias, lily—Lilla, oath 
of God—Louise, famous holiness—Lucy, light—Mar- 
garet, pearl—Martha, becoming bitter—Mary, bitter, a 
tear—Matilda, mighty battle maid—Melanie, black— 
Melissa, bee—Mildred, mild threatener—Muriel, myrrh 
—Nathalie, Christmas child—Nora, honor—Octavia, 
eighth—Olympia, Olyympian—Ophelia, serpent—Pauli- 
na,*léttle—Philippa, lover of horses—Phoebe, shining— 
Phyllis, foliage—Portia, of the pigs—Priscilla, ancient— 
Rachel, ewe---Rebecca, noosed cord—Regina, queen— 
Rhoda, Rosalie, rose—Rita, pearl—Rosalind, famed 
or Rosamond, famed protection—Salome, peace- 
ful—Sarah, princess—Selina, moon—Séraphine, ser- 
aph—Sophia, wisdom—Stephanie, crown—Susan, lily— 
Sylvia, wood maiden—Tabitha, gazelle—Tamar, palm— 

homasine, twin--Theresa, corn bearer—Ulrica, noble 
ruler—Urania, heavenly—Ursula, bear—Valeria, healthy 
—Veronica, true picture—Victoria, conqueror—Viola, 
violet—Virginia, flourishing—Wilhelmina, helmet of 
resolution—Y olande, violet—Zenobia, father’s ornament 
—Zillah, shadow. 





ICE SONG. 
Ice! ice! 
Isn't it nice? 
Cleaning the world at a moderate price! 
Black, bright, 
Like walking on night, 
With over our heads the magnificent light. 
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Snow! snow! 
Isn't it slow 
Waiting to melt while the jolly winds blow? 
Sweep, heap, 
Twenty feet deep, 
Soft the pillow and sound the sleep! 


Breeze! breeze! 
Come when you please, 
Now you have waited to let the pond freeze; 
Blow! oh! 
There they all go, 
Wind of fresh faces that hurry and glow! 


Stand, stand, 
Hold by my hand 
All things are pleasant that haven’t been planned ; 
Fie! try! 
. Up his heels fly! 
Poor little beggar, you’re too big to cry! 
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AN AFFAIR OF LOVE IN OLDEN TIMES. 





Dance, glance, 
Here’s an advance! 
This is some Nobleman—Russia or France! 
Fleet feet, 
Isn’t he neat? 
Would he but tumble, to give us a treat! 


Whack, smack, 
There was a crack! 
This is our clergyman, down on his back! 
Jack, Dick, 
He’s such a brick! 
Roughs of the Ragged School, reseue him quick! 


Trip, skip, 
Mind you don’t slip, 
Here comes a lady furred up to the lip; 
Glide, slide, 
Hair floating wide, 
This is how water-nymphs walk on the tide! 
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Stay, pray, 
See out the play, 
Here comes a scholar to show us the way! 
Now! now! 
Just like a cow! 
Butt, hop, and scramble, you can not tell how! 


Run! run! 
Isn't it fun? 
Down the slide manfully, one after one! 
Vho prates 
Risk to our pates? 
Nothing’s so safe as your first pair of skates. 


Quip, quirk, 
Danger may lurk 
Under the surface of all sorts of work; 
*Ware, there! 
Look at that pair! 
Safe on their skates, but in peril elsewhere! 
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AN AFFAIR OF LOVE IN MODERN TIMES. 


CUPID AND CUPIDITY. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Che God of Love. 


F the God of Love were but the same thing as the 
love of God, how sure we all should be of our des- 
tination hereafter. 
“ Ah! did we take for heaven above 
But half such pains as we 
Take day and night for woman’s love, 
What angels we should be!” 
Sure, Cupid is the most important deity in the whole 
tange of mythology. Had there been no Cupid when 
our mammas were young and pretty girls, where on 
earth should we be now? To that little fat fellow 
with wings is intrusted the important duty of seeing 
to the perpetnation of the human race. And what an 
active, energetic little rascal it is, always and every 
where at work! Down on the Southern plantation 
and levee lounges a grinning, ever-watchful, little 





| Love Vanqvisuen, 


but to do the little god justice he is generally victo- 
rious. Whether as general or private in the great 








Tuz Arnican Curip. 
African Cupid. In the primeval forest, the home of the 


bear and the rattlesnake, he lurks behind the mighty | 
trees, ready to bring down a big Indian or a bright- | 


Cupw THE Conqvenonr. 


army of love, he is pretty sure to bring down his vic- 
tim, be it the haughty emperor or the humble wood- 





Tue Lypian Cori. 


eyed squaw. He is at the antipodes, in thick shoes 


and pig-tail, always on the look-out. And yet they 
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f ANOTHER PooR FELLOW GONE. 





= | man. There is no wall too high for him to climb, no 
| well too deep for him to explore. We find him in 


Tne Cuwese Corin. 


| 
say Love is blind. Not so blind, however, as to be | 





Stones Wai Curim. 





Love 1s Buinp. the fashionable ball-room of our best society, and 


wooed and won by a lomizous nose of fifty years’ 
standing. Like all heroes, no matter how great, he 





He pogsn’y ser rv in THAT Lieut, Tue Fasuionab_e Corin. 


sometimes finds it prudent to fly, and occasionally 
the little fellow is conquered by fraud or force; 











sneaking into the pawnbroker’s to pledge his love 





Tue Impzountovs Curm. 


for some poverty-stricken client. And yet they say 
again, 
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| “Wires Poverty ENTERS THE Door, Love Fires 
our or Tun Window.” 


I do not believe it. Love is a brave, stanch littl 
| fellow, who sticks to those who are true, and thouch 


{ he may be driven from the door by a stern parent, 





Curm Driven rrom tus Door. 


f 
never goes back on a friend, unless, indeed, it be 
when he takes a ride on a Grecian bend. 





Curry on A GReciAN BENDER. 


' 
| 
| grim old gardeuer Death plants you like a crocus (not 





Love's First Wuisrer. 





| to what he says, as you gape at his endless pink por- 
| 


No, no! | 


from the first time he whispers iu your ear, till the { 
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croaker) to spring up into green leaves and bright 
flowers for ages to come, Cupid is true as steel. 





“forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.” 


Let him have his swing while you are fit for his 
friendship. Dine with him, dance with him, sing 


SX 
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TAKING Is Swing. 


with him, go out skating with him, ride with him, 
drive with him, sit with him in secluded woods, and 





Currp on SKATES. 


cuddle up to him in the brilliant play-house, listening 





Tur Tueatricat Curr, 


| . 
traits, frescoed all over the walls and ceiling. 
let misanthropes say what they will, 


For, 
| 
| 





"Tis love, ’t 


is love, ‘tis love 
That makes the world 


go round. 


| So help our dear old planet to spin. 














THE WALK FOR PLEASURE. 


fy walk for pleasure is (if the mind and 
body be all right) delightful at all seasons 
and at all hours. This class of walk may be 
separated into two subdivisions. There is the 
walk, ordinarily called a constitutional, which 
has no end in view beyond the mere healthy ex- 
ercise which is to be had from the act of walking. 
Such walks are, however, generally uninteresting 
and depressing. You have been sitting, you 
well know, too long in the house, for several days 
in the house, and you mean to stay in this quiet 
afternoon also, to finish that book, or to write 
the last pages of that paper. ‘The pen is nibbed, 
the sheets laid ready, the train of thought just 
starting; when in comes a friend, one whom it 
will not do to refuse, to advise a walk. And 
your consciousness is on the side of his argu- 
ments: you know that the wheels of being re- 
quire to be wound up by that undesired spin in 
the fresh air; and reluctantly, grudgingly, you 
close the desk and lay aside the ready pen, and 
button your coat, and sally forth for the duty- 
trudge. But you are speculating all the while 
upon what shortest limit will satisfy the claims 
of duty ; and at the first chance you gladly wheel 
round again, and as soon as possible are at the 
brain work. Well, such a walk has not done 
you much good ; still a certain amount of fresh 
air has entered the lungs, and a certain amount 
of exércise has set the blood spinning and the 
muscles in movement, and this was better than 
sitting at home. But the mind is not much re- 
freshed, having been on the fret all the while 
you were out. The walk indeed that is only 
undertaken, and unwillingly perhaps undertaken, 
on the seore of health, is hardly to be classed as 
a walk for pleasure, Let it stand labeled as the 
duty-walk. 

The walk with an end, a pleasurable end be- 
yond itself; the walk not undertaken for the 
mere mechanical exercise of walking, is that 
which is rightly to be called the walk for pleas- 
ure, It may be to botanize: only then you peer 
into the hedges too much for the enjoyment of 
the walk ; it may be because of the beauty of the 
walk itself; it may because of some choice view 
at the end of it, or even some church or some 
gray ruin to be seen ; it may be that some friend, 
far enough away to make a visit to his homestead 
an event, has to be visited. 


There is the scamper for winter along the hard | 


road, or after a stuffy day indoors: there is the 
saunter for summer, or among orchards, meadow- 
lands, copses, and corn-fields, There is the town- 
walk, with the fascinating scenery (to the country 
dweller) of the shop-windows; with the even 
pavement, the excitement, the bustle, the throng, 
and the noise. And this has its great enjoyment, 
if it be the exception, not the day-by-day rule. 
Then it becomes sickening and wearisome, and 
you get to bate the familiar turn down the city 
streets. Then a great craving comes over you 
for the country. 


CHINESE PHYSIC. 





HINESE medicine, it is said, though oily | 


and of a dark yellow color, is not loath- 
some, but has generally a taste of insipid sweet- 
ness. Itis common for the Chinese patient, when 
he receives his prescription, to dispute the price, 
and to strike the more expensive medicines out of 
the receipt. Sometimes a Chinaman, who never 
cares for death, coolly decides that, rather than 
incur such an expense, it would be better for his 
family that he should die; so he dismisses the 
doctor-tradesman and sends for the undertaker. 





THE ART OF EATING PEACHES. 
LEXANDRE DUMAS, alike celebrated as 
a gourmet and a novelist, tells the following 
story apropos to the eating of peaches: 

A gardener of Montreuil, believing me more 
of a gourmet than I am, brought a basket of 
peaches to me at Havre. I thanked him, and, 
perceiving that he seemed to have something to 
say to me, asked him to be seated. He refused, 
but begged me to open the basket to see whether 
the fruit had arrived in good condition. The 
peaches were found magnificent, and I compli- 
mented him on them. ‘Then, as he did not stir, 
I asked him if he had any message from the 
friend who had so kindly sent me the flower of 
his garden. 

“T should be glad, Sir,” said he, ‘“‘to have 
you try one of the peaches.” 

** Very well,” I answered; ‘‘I will do so by- 
and-by.” f 

** But I mean that I shonld like to show you 
how to try them.” : 

** Ah, that is a different thing; I ask for no- 
thing better.” 

I stretched out my hand to take a peach, when 
he stopped me, saying, 

“* Will you permit me to do as I like?” 

“Certainly ; give your orders.” 

‘* Please ring for a plate, a napkin, and a sil- 
ver knife.” 

Being in an hotel, I expressed my fear that sil- 
ver knives were not to be had. 

“In that case,” said he, ‘‘ ask only for a plate 
and a napkin ; I have a fruit-knife in my pocket.” 

I rung, and called for a plate and napkin, 
which were brought me. The gardener took a 
peach, cut it in quarters, took one of them on 
the point of the knife, delicately brushed off the 
down without touching the peach, and said, of- 
fering it to me, ‘‘ Shut your eyes and try the 
juice.” ‘ 

L obeyed him. The juice was delicious. He 
then took a second piece, and after going through 
with the same operation, said, ‘‘ Now try the 
meat,” 

** Must I shut my eyes?” I asked. 

** No,” he replied, gravely. 


























I tried the meat with the same conscientious- 
ness with which I had tasted the juice, and pro- 
nounced it perfect. 

He took the third quarter on the knife. ‘‘ And 
now try the aroma,” said he, straightening him- 
self up. 

‘The aroma was worthy of the meat and the 
juice. ‘‘Admirable!” Lexclaimed. ‘Then, sum- 
moning up all his dignity, his face lighted up 
with pride and satisfaction, he pierced the last 
quarter, and said, ‘‘ Try the pit-hole.” 

I tried the pit-hole; then, warmly shaking him 
by the hand, ‘* My friend,” I cried, “‘ hitherto I 
have eaten peaches, but have never appreciated 
them. I promise to make known your discovery 
at the earliest possible moment, that man may 
judge of the full extent of the blessing he owes 
to Providence, who has created the peach the 
queen of fruits, as he has created the rose the 
queen of flowers.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Herriz M. P.—* The ceremonies to take place at the 
celebration of a silver wedding” may be such as the 
taste or sentiment of the parties concerned suggest. 
Gatherings of any kind, whether for dinner or tea, 
a dance, or whatever is expressive of social enjoy- 
mgnt or happiness, are suitable. Presents of silver 
to the married couple are usual when allowed by the 
means of the relatives and friends. 

Connerotiout.—There is nothing that we know of 
capable of taking “stains from marble” except repol- 
ishing, and this will only prove effective where the 
marks are superficial. 

G. W. F.—Of “‘ two pieces of iron, say a ton in weight 
each, one in the form of a cylinder or hollow, and the 
other solid,” the former is the stronger. You can il- 
lustrate the superior strength of the cylindrical shape 
by taking two pieces of letter-paper of exactly the 
same size, and rolling one closely in several folds, 
and the other singly that it may form a hollow tube, 
and you will find that the latter will sustain, say an 
iron key, while the former will yield at once to the 
weight. Nature has, by hollowing the bones, availed 
herself of a scientific law, and thus, while giving the 
essential lightness to the skeleton, secured the equal- 
ly necessary strength. 

Bvianone.—Wear your curls at the side and brush 
your hair back from the forehead to make your face ap- 
pear longer.—Loose dress sleeves are not worn. The 
most fashionable sleeve fur handsome dresses is the 
Marie Thérése, short and close to the elbow, with frills 
of lace below.—Club subscribers should not receive 
their papers later than the news-agents. —‘‘ Stone- 
henge” was the first work of the author of “ Coun- 
terparts.” 

Frank F.—The English dress for bridegrooms is 
occasionally worn here at church marriages, when 
the bride wears her traveling dress. This is a dark 
cloth coat, with gray pants and vest. A full suit of 
black broadcloth is in better taste, we think. 

Lovisvitir.—High Polish boots with French heels 
are fashionable for walking costume. They are made 
of unglazed kid, with thick soles. Send us your real 
name and address, and we will give the address you 
wish. We are convinced, however, from our personal 
knowledgé, that there are no handsomer shoes made 
any where than those manufactured by one or two 
firms in your own city. 

May D. K.—Valenciennes lace corresponds in white 
to the ordinary black lace generally worn. It is Baid 
that what is commonly called thread" lace, that e 
in antique designs in Brussels, is about to become the 
accepted lace instead of Valenciennes, which is also 
thread, but of peculiar designs. Blonde lace is all 
silk, is very frail, and can not be cleaned. It is great- 
ly used this winter for trimming light silks. Cluny is 
coarse-looking, and washes badly. Point appliqué is 
one of the finer qualities of lace. Beyond this there is 
nothing handsomer than the real round point, of which 
there are several varieties, Alencon, Venise, etc. 

Jvsstz.—Six or seven yards of water-proof cloth will 
make your suit. Gold and black water-proof is more 
stylish than the plain black. Make your dress with 
one plain skirt. Two skirts and flounces of water- 
proof cloth are uncomfortably heavy. Trim with 
two pleated rnches of the cloth notched at the edges. 
The over-garment is a long pelisse with three or four 
round capes, simply notched at the edge instead of 
being ruched. 

E11a.—You should make the gored widths of a 
Swiss dress slightly broader at the top than you 
would in thick material. When they are gatheted 
in to the waist they will then have the effect of a 
plain gored skirt. Two yards from belt to edge of 
train is quite long enough, though much longer trains 
are allowed for wedding dresses. Three ruffles, each 
a finger length wide, neatly finted, would be a pretty 
trimming for your skirt. To separate them and put 
a puff at the head of each would be an improvement. 
Put at least three widths of narrow silk in the back 
of your dress skirt. If it “houps” at the bottom, add 
a fourth. Eighteen yards of half-yard silk is a plain 
dress pattern. 

Curious Caro.ine.—It is entirely a matter of choice 
whether you wear a bonnet and wrapping at an after- 
noon wedding reception or not. If you wear a bonnet 
it should be a light fanciful affair. Many ladies prefer 
merely a handsomely arranged coiffure and lace shaw), 
leaving the extra wrap in the carriage or in the cloak- 
room. The least ceremonious congratulations are most 
graceful. The stereotyped “ Accept my warmest con- 
gratulations,” or “I wish you much happiness,” will 
do in default of any thing more original. 

Erne..—Powdered hair is very fashionable this win- 
ter for evening parties. It is worn both by single and 
married ladies. The white antique powder is used on 
black hair and brown alike, and the yellow blonde 
powder also. A fine complexion, clear, with good 
color, is necessary to make powdered hair becom- 
ing. It is impossible to ‘make up" a complexion 
with rouge and whiting sufficiently perfect to asso- 
ciate with powdered hair. This is often attempted 
and worn at fashionable parties, but is easily de- 
tected. 

Fannrk G.—An over-skirt of white Chambery gauze, 
of grenadine, or of white Swiss, will look pretty with 
your light bine silk. A trained skirt with one deep 
flounce, headed by a ruche of white silk, with several 
narrow ruffles and ruches on the front width, is also 
very much worn. 

A Sunsoriser.—This is said to be a good lotion for 
the eyebrows: 

Sulphate of quinine 
Al 1 


5 grains, 
coho! g 


1 ounce. 


A bit ot linen should be dipped in the mixture end 
gently rubbed morning and night upon the scanty 
eyebrows. 

“A CornesponpEnt” sends us the following letter 
of Henry IV. of France, as an opposing authority to 
the words in‘a former paper quoted from Montaigne 
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ive reason to be dissatisfied with you since you have 

ot whipped my son, for I wish him to be well threshed 

very time he persists in doing wrong, knowing well 
ayself that there is nothing in the world which does 
.im more good, 1 know also, from my own experi- 
ence, how greatly it advantaged me, for at his age I 
was whipped a great deal. This is why I wish you 
to whip my son, and let him know that I doso.” The 
rod, however, whatever good it may have done the fa- 
ther, Henry IV., brutalized the son, Louis XIII., that 
miserable, impotent creature whose whole delight was 
in the suffering of others. He would weep when he 
could not put to death a subject he hated, and grow 
merry over the agonies of the little birds he used to 
torture to death by crushing in their tender skulis. 

Neture.—The ist of March is probably the best time 
of the year to come to New York for employment in 
dress-making. February is the dullest month of the 
year. 

N. S.—“ Yours, always,” would be decidedly too 
emphatic an expression for a young lady to use in 
writing to a male friend who is not an acknowledged 
lover. “Truly yours,” or ‘ Your sincere friend,” would 
be more appropriate. In such matters it is well to sub- 
mit ourselves to conventional rules, and do what cus- 
tom enjoins. 

Frenou Srupent.— Yes; there is not only “safe 
French reading,” but a great deal that is positively 
good, though the modern literature of France re- 
quires much sifting to find wholesome nutriment for 
delicate minds. Of the classical writers there are 
Pascal, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Bossuet, Saurin, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére, and Fenelon. Of contempo- 
rary writers, with the exception of a few like Labou- 
laye, Macé, and the historical and scientific authors, 
it would be difficult to tind one who is not occasion- 
ally offensive to American fastidiousness. Even Vic- 
tor Hugo is at times so intimate in his revelations as 
not to be listened to in public. 

H. L.—The present Emperor, after a visit to this 
country, lived some time in London, in the house 
No. 8 King Street, near the aristocratic St. James's 
Square, upon which there is now this inscription: 

NAPOLEON Il. 
Livep Hers. 
1848, 


Fin Beo,—This is Sydney Smith's famous recipe for 

a salad: 

pla ek 

Scncothness and softness Se the salad am ~— aye 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, half. animate the whole. 

Of mordant mustafa add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

And, lastly, o’er the flavored compound toss 

A magic soupgon of anchovy sauce. 

Oh, green and glorious! Oh herbaceous treat! 

*Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat: 

Back to the world he’d turn his fleeting soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl. 

Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

‘Fate can not harm me; I have dined to-day.’”” 
This may do very well as a poetical composition for 
the Muses; but a simpler compound will be more to 
the taste of prosaic eaters, The French make an or- 
dinary salad with oil (three parts), vinegar (one part), 
pepper, and salt (as much as is sufficient). It is only 
in what is called a mayonnaise that eggs, etc., are used. 
It is, however, not uncommon to rub a little garlic upon 
a bit of bread, called by the French a chapon, and toss 
it up with the salad. 

Mrs. R. P. B. writes: “Some weeks ago I started 
out on a shopping expedition ; my health is very poor, 
and when I had pleted my purch I was thor- 
oughly tired out. I was obliged to wait some time for 
a street-car, and when at last one came up it was full, 
or every one was comfortably that 
sideways way which is so provoking to a who 
is standing. I stood up a few minutes, and then said 
to a lady (?) near me, ‘I am exceedingly tired, and I 
think there is room for another person; won't you 
move a little?’ Her face flushed scarlet, and, snap- 
ping ont ‘I'll stand!’ she jumped up and seized the 
strap. I said, ‘Oh no, I do not wish to deprive you 
of your seat ;’ but she muttered something about ‘ be- 
ing crowded,’ and continued to hold on to the strap. 
Not wishing to make a scene I took the seat, and 
made room for her beside me. My child wished to 
take the seat, but I would not allow it, and kept the 
seat vacant until the car was nearly empty, and that 
person would not take it. Now, Mr. Editor, will you 
please tell me which of us acted in the most lady-like 
manner?" The character of the offending female 
is well described by our corresp t's expressive 
phrase, “lady (?)." We are sorry to say that some ot 
the least accommodating of fellow-passengers are of 
the feminine sex, and belong to the genus “ lady (?).” 
The “‘sideway” mode of sitting is one o1 their disa- 
greeable peculiarities, which distinguishes them trom 
== rsons, who, according to Sydney Smith, always 
“ 8 t Pe 

E. M‘E., Cortmevs, On10.—It is not “the preroga- 
tive of a gentleman to call upon any lady without in- 
vitation.” No person of preper delicacy and reserve 
would think of intruding himself without being as- 
sured, in some unmistakable way, ot the acceptable- 
ness of his company. 

Eo.tne.—If the “young gentleman who has been 
paying his attentions” to you for the last year and a 
half does not take ‘ta lady of prepossessing appear- 
ance, sixteen years of age, who is already in her sec- 
ond year of society,” as you describe yourself, to any 
place but “church Sunday evenings,” he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, and you may tell him so, when 
he will probably reform his manners. 

1. G., Jun.—You are mistaken in supposing that the 
noee is supplied with blood by the arteries, the pulses 
of which can be felt near the ears. The chief supply 
comes from a branch of the ophthalmic, which passes 
from the orbit to the inside of the nose, and, conse- 
quently, profuse bleeding from this organ can only be 
checked by styptics or pressure applied to the surface 
of its internal membrane. All the vessels, however, 
of the face are intimately connected, and what affects 
the circulation in one will more or less influence the 
flow of blood in the others. 

Ruope Istanp.—Some of the dealers in rare books, 
literary curiositiel etc., as Bouton, of New York, 
would probably undertake to dispose of your auto- 
graph collection. 

Scasorteer.—Canceling-machines can be procured 
from stationers. We know of no means whereby the 
ribbon can be kept moist, and can only repeat our ad- 
vice to purchase a new one. 

Forrtenze.— This winter is not so cold as the 
last,” is correct. So is used with as in a negative 
sentence. 

Diamonp Burer.—The rule for estimating the value 
of diamonds is to square the number of carats and 
multiply the sum by the selling price of a stune of 
one carat. For instance, supposing the latter to be 
$150, the value of one of five carats would be 5x5=25, 
which, multiplied by 150, gives $8750. A perfect ruby 
of a large size is worth more than a similar diamond. 
Diamonds have risen immensely in value within a few 
years, 


Musroat.—Upright pianos are almost universally 








| used in Europe, and are rapidly growing in favor in 


denouncing the whipping of children. The royal fa | thiscountry. They are less cumbrous and more grace- 
. ther, writing to the governess of his sou, saya: “I | falin form than square pianos, and are especially suit- 





ed to narrow parlors. The upright as well as the grand 
piano has been much improved of late by the introduc. 
tion of an iron frame compressing the sounding-board, 
which thus gains greater brilliancy and sweetness of 
tone, and mellows with age like the violin, while the 
action can be renewed when worn out at a compara- 
tively small cost. It is estimated that some thirty 
thousand pianos are sold annually in America. 

A Constant Reaver.—The wedding-ring may be, 
and we believe is, used by persons of all Christian de- 
nominations. 

Postat Acent.—Prepaid envelopes were first used 
in France in the time of Louis XIV. Postage stamps 
were first used by England in 1839. France adopted 
them ten years after, and now they are in use nearly 
all over the civilized globe, more than 1200 varieties 
being in existence. Van Diemen's Land its 
own; 80 do Hayti, Liberia, and Honolulu. The col- 
lection of postage stamps is an innocent amusement 
enough, but soon grows monotonous from the limited 
variety within reach of most people. We would sug- 
gest the collection of monograms as offering a wider 
field for your children, whom it is well to encourage 
in any pursuit which involves research and observa- 
tion, 

Cuarces.—The only substances in nature which re- 
semble the violet in odor are orris root and a species 
of Australian wood, called myall wood. The latter 
has a much finer aroma than orria, and is made into 
fans, toilette boxes, etc., which are dear on account 
of the scarcity of material. Musk, ambergris, and 
civet are animal perfumes, and are generally used 
in combination with other odors. Nervous people 
should use none but simple perfumes, or those ex- 
tracted from a single flower. Bouquets are agreea- 
ble according as the odors are harmoniously blend- 
ed, for there is as much art in harmonizing odors as 
sounds, 

Tin toretro.—Ruskin was the son of a London mer- 
chant, and was born in 1819, consequently is now fifty 
years old. His first important work was ‘* Modern 
Painters,” which appeared in 1843. He paints as well 
as writes, and we believe that a few of his sketches 
have found their way to this country.—Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, the artist, is the son of Gabriel Rossetti, the 
commentator on Dante, and brother of the poetess, 
Christina G. Rossetti. 

Inquiner.—At A. T. Stewart's up-town store a lady 
can purchase ready-made every garment necessary for 
an outfit except shoes. Morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing dresses, underclothing, bonnets, cloaks, and gloves 
are shown her in great variety. Several other houses 
keep ready-made underclothing and dresses,—Y ou will 
find a pattern of the Watteau cloak in Bazar No. 55.— 
The regular panier is a round puff in the back of the 
skirt; but it is customary to speak of all looped and 
bunched-up skirts as en paniers—Y ou will find patterns 
of night dresses and drawers in Bazar No. 48,—Dress 
skirts have two full ungored breadths in the back. The 
front breadth is gored and usually two side breadths. 
Much depends on the width of the material, the size 
of the person about the hips, and the length of the 
train. Consult Bazar No, 52 for further details about 
skirts.—Brush your black silk with a sponge dipped 
in a weak solution of gum-arabic and vinegar. 

Winow.—Trim your bombazine dress with folds of 
English crape. Form bretelles on the waist and a 
deep cuff on the coat-sleeve.—Your veil should be a 
yard and a half long before hemming. Turn up a 
quarter of a yard at one end for the hem. A narrow 
hem for a ribbon string at the other. 

M. M.—$75 buys a Hama lace shawl of very nice 
quality. Thread lace shawls range all the way from 
$100 up to thousands. They are a staple article, and 
are not sold cheaper in the winter than summer, as 
they find purchasers all the year round, especially since 
they are so generally worn with evening dress. 

Fvurniture.—As you are fair and consider the be- 
coming you should farnish your parlor with blue and 
gilt. Plain satin is more fashionable than brocatelle 
or reps. The massive furniture of the Louis XVI. pe- 
riod is now in vogue—deep, broad chairs, and sofas 
with low, round backs richly upholstered. Scarcely 
any of the wooden frame is visible. Moquette car- 
pets, light grounds, pearl color, blue or pea green, 
wreathed with flowers. One color should prevail in 
curtains, carpet, and furniture. Read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 58 for further details, 











Prane’s American Curomos.—It is seldom 
that the artist can catch and confine to canvas, 
perfectly, the idea of*the poet, and present to the 
eye the same picture with which the author filled 
the mind. Eastman Jonnson has succeeded 
admirably in accomplishing this with WHITTIER’s 
‘* Barefoot Boy,” and Mr. Prane’s artists have 
reproduced it in a most charming little rustic 
picture, executed in the best style of the chromo- 
lithographic art.—Commercial Bulletin. 





Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
rom the —anent with the greatest ease. This 

y heel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers * segue or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Genuine WALTHAM WATCHES, 


IN 
SOLID GOLD anp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





Silver Hunting Watches. ...... aceed QB 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 
Gold Haunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... .. $70 


Every Watch warranted by ial certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and od on the pure the privilege to open the 
=— and examine the Watch before payiny, and any 

Jatch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will be refunded, Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 


explains the different kinds with prices of each. 
state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in full, 


HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, er every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, 
‘ou , &c., at Barker’s Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


pas PAINT will stop pain when Doctors 
fail. Wolcott's Paty Patt will do it; and if you 
have Catarrh, recollect that Wolcott’s ANNIHILATOR, 
pint bottles, $1, will eradicate this disgusting disease, 
root and branch. Six pints, sent free of express 








charges, for $5, or one pint of Wolcott's Pain Paint. 
Address Dr. Wo1cort, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 
Small bottles sold at all drug-stores, 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Aweeicas TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their k, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorona (black), 70c., 80c., 9c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., Me. ; best, $1 
per ib. 

Exerisn Beraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Th. 

Imperiat (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1.25 per Ib. 

Dnooronep Japan, 90c., $1, 


110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Genpow ben (green), $1 25; 


pest, $1 50 per Ib, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Feencu Breanrast any Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30¢c., 25c. ; best, 40c. per ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c, ; best, 85c, per Ib, 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmoutu, Miou., August 26, 1868. 
To the Gaeat Amentoan Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say | have leaned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 





remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 
6 * Imperial....... * ba + At 125.. 625 
3 “ Young Hyson..A.L,Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2 “ Imperial....... Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
ae (REY J.L.Chapman..at 40., 160 
2 “ Ganpowder....O. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins...... at 125.. 500 
6 “ Coffee...... ™ «eee Ot =. 1:50 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4“ Young Hyson..Wm. H.Doraty..at 125.. 500 
7* ae do, ..H, Malone...... at 125.. 125 
2° do do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4“ -do, do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
3 “ Gunpowder....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
avn do. ay A at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial....... Mrs. Bird.......at 125.. 250 
Ac. $74 35 


Parties sending Club or othér orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
hy express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting 2 the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no comeerenteey packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense-within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus invitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (uo more, no 
CSS) > 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
OOSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular 
Operas for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and 
whole of music, splendidly bound in vermilion and 
gold, now ready, e cheapest and most extensive 
catalogue of Modern Music in the world. Mailed free 
on application. Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
ALENTINES.—Colored Comics only 15c. 
a doz.; Cold4 Sentimental Valentines, 20c. 
a doz, ; 144 Comics for only $1. Splendid Valentines in 
Envelopes at 5c., 10¢., 15¢., 20c., 25c., 50c., and #1, and 
upward. Lots for Dealers at $3, $5, and $10. Sell at 
THREE TIMES cost. Order early. 60 Valentines, 
assorted, for — 50c, All above postpaid. Address 
IUNTER & CO., Hinspare, N. H. 








25cts. Album and 10 splendi ographe “ 75 cts.; 
atisfaction guar- 





UNTER’S GUIDE. — Worth $10 to any 
boy or farmer. How to hunt and trap aut ani- 
mals, to make traps and boats, tan skins, &c., &c. 
10,000 sold in two months. 64 pp. Costs 25 cts. only, 
postpaid by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hrvxspate, N. H. 





[is Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them, For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivixs, 1801 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 





BALL BLACK, & CQ, 
Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT ov 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
E GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &c., 
OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


Thomson’s Patent ‘‘Glove-Fitting” 
THE ONLY PERFECT CORSET! 
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The recent improvements in this Corset render it 
more than ever worthy of its wnexampled popularity, 
a popularity never attained by any other article in 
this line. 

THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 391 Broadway, N.Y., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees for United States. 


HE TEETH’S SALVATION. 


The interior bark of the Soap-Tree of Chili is ad- 
mitted by botanists to possess cleansing and preserv- 
ative qualities unshared by any other known sub- 
stance. Its native name, Quillay, is from Quillian, to 
make clean. This matchless antiseptic is a main con- 
stituent of the famous preparation for the teeth known 
as SOZODONT, which has long since taken the lead 
of every other article of its class throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 





DUNHAM & SONS, et pias 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PPtARO-FORTES. 
Warrrooms, 

No. 831 BROADWAY, xx} 
HA PER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Published: 

I. 


Send for Circular. 


Charles Reade. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Onanirs Reape, Author of “Love me Little, Love 
me Ling,” “ Never too Tate to Mend,” &c. ith 
Illustrations, New Edition. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


IL. 
Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samvues W. Baxer, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Albert N’Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Ill. 
Lyman Abbott. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teasing: 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Apsorr. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
he and others. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$5 50, 

IV. 


Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions ; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rey. Joux L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
China, With a Map and Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 
Ve 
The Author of “Rachel's Secret.” 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of * Rachel's Secret.” 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 
VI. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 
Vil. 
The Author of “John Halifax.” 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax," “A Noble’ Life,” 


“Two Marriages,” ‘Fairy Book,” &c. Illustra- 
tions. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VIIL. 
C. W. Dilke. 
GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 
glish-speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
Cuaries Wentworth Dinkr. With Maps and Iilus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Shirley Brooks. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. A Novel. 


By Surmiry 
Brooks. 8yvo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Rev. Dr. Bellows. 
THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 
sions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bex- 
Lows, 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. Vol. IL, just ready. 

XI. 

Charles Lever. 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY.. A 
Novel. By Cuaries Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





¢@” Harrer & Brorurnrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postane , toany part of the United 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


r of Brackets, Cornices, French 





States, on receipt of the price. 
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JUST (PUBLISHED: 





WOODWARD'S 
NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


By Geo, E. Woopwarp, Architect. 


A practical work, containing 1000 designs, plans, and 
details, for country, suburban, and village houses, all | 
drawn to working scale. | 

Perspective Views, front and side elevations, sec- | 
tions, and full detail drawings, with specifications and | 
estimates. Also, detail drawings to working scale, | 
oofs, Sectional and 
Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer Windows for | 
French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French 
Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, Lattice-W ork, 
Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Window - 
Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, 
I s, Observatories, Base, Architraves, Plaster Fin- 
ish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-Wood Mantels, and all | 
that is required ya Builder, to design, specify, erect, | 
and completely finish dwelling-houses in the latest 
and most approved style. 

One large quarto volume, superbly bound. 

PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS, prepaid to any ad- 
dress. 

Also, New Editions of 

WOODWARD'S COTTAGES and FARM-HOUSES. 
188 Original Designs and Plans of low-priced Cot- 
tages, Farm-Houses, and Outbuildings, and numerous 
plans for laying out small tracts of ground. Post- 
paid, $1 50. 

WOODWARD'S SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. With Designs and Plans of Country and 
Suburban Houses, and numerous examples of the 
French Roof. Postpaid, $1 50. 

WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 150 Designs 
and Plans of Country Houses of moderate cost, with | 
Illustrated Descriptions of the manner of construct- 
ing Balloon Frames. Postpaid, $1 50. 

VHEELER’S RURAL HOMES. Houses suited to 
American Country Life. Illustrated with Original 
Plans and Designs, and full Directions for Designing, 
Building, Heating, and Furnishing, and Form of Con- | 
tract and Specifications. Postpaid, $2 00, | 

WHEELER’S HOMES FOR 'THE PEOPLE. For 
the Suburb and Country. The Villa, the Mansion, and | 
the Cottage. 100 Original Designs, with full deserip- 
tions and constructive and miscellaneous details. 
Postpaid, t Ag 

JACQUES’ MANUAL OF THE HOUSE. [low to 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Outbuildings of 
all kinds. With a chapter on Churches and School- | 
Houses. 126 Designs and Plans, Postpaid, $1 50. 

RURAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. Compris- 
ing a series of Designs for Churches. Exemplified in 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. By Ursouy, | 
Renwics, Wurerer, Weis, Austin, Stoner, Cieve- | 
LaNr, Backus, Rerve, &c. One folio volume, print- | 

| 
! 


ed in colors, 45 plates. Postpaid, $12 00. 
Send stamp for catalogue of all book on Architect- | 
ure, GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher of Architectural Books, 
No. 191 Broadway, New York. | 
— AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE | 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine | 
will stitch, ye fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
embroider & Most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
seam than oura. is 
makes the “ Leck Stitch.” Ev second 
stiteh can be cut, and still the cloth canvot be pulled 
without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
r month and expenses, or a commission from 
w twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palmiug 


off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuime and really practical cheap 


mac! manufactured. 
WAN — To Sell the 


RICAN KNITTING MACHINE 
Price Gh micat lest, cheapest No MASHIN Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Libera 


inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


COMPARE PRICES. 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., whose 
Organs are acknowledged to be the best, have this 
season introduced very important improvements and | 
new styles of Organs, and have materially reduced | 
prices. Four-Octave Organs, $50 each; Five-Octave 
Double-Reed Organs, Five Stops, $125. Every one 
having any idea of purchasing an Organ should at least 
obtain one of their new circulars (which will be sent 
free), and compare prices. Address the MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 596 Broadway, New York. 

TO EXCUSE NOW for Papers and Maga- 

zines lying about loose all the year. 
CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 
the size of 
Harper's Bazar or Harper’s Weekly, sent by Mail for 
$1 25. They bind the numbers firmly every week. 

Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 

——‘*A Good Thing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Magazine Size, 50c. Sheet-Music Size, #1 00. 


Wa TERS 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS, j 


With Tron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
MELODEONS axpv CABINET ORGANS, | 

The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 
Fifty Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six first- | 
class makers, at Reduced Prices for Cash, during this 
month, The same to let, and rent allowed if purchased. 
Monthly Installments received. Second-hand instru- | 
ments at great bargains. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, | 
New York. HORACE WATERS. — 
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of the following trade-marks: 


| Numbers for June and December of each year. 


——— ne 


AND 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


Trade-Mark a 7 RA Trade-Mark 
Jor f } Sor 
Silver. @ g SRAM MPG cy Electro-Plate. 
Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Proviprence, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Gornuam Manvractunine Co. 
T HOMAS R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 GreEnwicn St., Corner or Murray, New York, 


IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


| COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 


to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15c., 20c., 25¢., 80¢., 35c., 40c. ; 
Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sel! watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind ; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 

MOLASSES,—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
Jeans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a honee in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 

restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 

ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 

Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 

18, and 20 hours every day for the last 

quarter of a century. He is a steam- 

coach compared with the old fossilated 

grocers who have been brought up Ip a 

soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 

aud now begin to flap their wings when 
gray-headed. In a word, Agnew fs as 
far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 

x cart-horse when trotting. He is the 


New York. 


AGNEW, 


0 Greexwien Sr., 





THOS. R. 


man for the people—quick as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 


Harpers Periopie ats. 
MAGAZINE 


. 


al 





Harper's Periodicals,—As the year draws to a close 
the time comes ‘Whi SUDSCFIptions " weekly and 
monthly journals are in order. Can there be a more 
suitable present to a lady than a year’s subscription to 
the Bazar, a paper which is not only fashionable, but 
sensible, and which has a care for the family fireside 
as well as for the festivities of the party or the ball? 
Each number contains patterns and drawings of valne, 
and it discourses of health, housekeeping, thrift, litera- 
ture, and dress, in a manner at once pleasing and in- 
structive, 

Harper's Weekly is an elder brother, and it has a 
strong and vigorous life. Its pages are the materials 
of future history, and its articles on public questions 
are sound, thoughtful, and timely. 

Harper's Magazine is the veteran of the monthilies, 
and is too well known to need mention. During the 
many years of its life it has had a steady growth and 
improvement, and nothing has been left undone which 
could add to the permanent value and interest of the 
magazine.—Commercial Advertiser: New York. 





TERMS FOR 1869: 





Harprr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year . 400 


Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscreens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the WerEkty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the MaGazine, Wrekty, or Bazar 
will’ find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begiv with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers wil! be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werkiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 


| that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 


usage axnp SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED. WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE ‘ 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT anv PILLS. 


The first cures old sores and ulcers after every | 
other remedy has failed; while the second instills 
more strength and richness into the blood than a 
hundred times the same weight in food. i 


ber next after the oy of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to nk Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly wrii- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvertisrse 1x Harper's Periopicas. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. : 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. [Fesrvary 20, 1869. 
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DisconsoLaTe Owner or TRUANT Per (imfloringly). “Oh, Policeman! my 
dear little Bobby has just slipped away. What am I to do?” 

HiBerNtAn_PoriceMAn (consolingly). “‘ Bedad, Miss, the best thing you can 
do now is to Take Meself instead.” 
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A YOUNG PHILISTINE. 


SunpAy-ScHooL TEACHER (examining the Children from the Old Testament). “And who was the Strongest Man?” 
Purit (addicted to Light Literature). “ Jack the Giant-Killer, Teacher.” 


FACETLA. 

A GENTLEMAN called on 
a@ lady one day and was 
told by the servant that she 
was not at home. As he 
turned to go out he caught 
a glimpse of her head in a 
mirror through a half-open 
door. An hour after he 
called on another friend, 
and found the lady there. 

“T have just been to your 
house,” said he, “bunt had 
not the pleasure of seeing 
you.” 

“Indeed! I'm so sorry. 
But I went out in great 
haste on business.” 

“In such haste, I pre- 
sume, that you left your 
head behind you, for I saw 
it in the glass.” 

“Did you? It is very 
possible: I am so absent- 
minded.” 

pciipeaneniiliaaiiiiels 

During Thalberg's visit 
to America he was invited 
to listen to an amateur pi- 
anist. The piece ended, 
Thalberg remained silent, 

“What do you think of 
the young man’s promise?” 
asked the friend who had 
arranged the performance. 
Seeing that Thalberg still 
hesitated, he continued: 
“That was a very difficult 
composition that he play- 
ed.” 


“Yes,” rejoined Thal- 
berg, slowly; “‘very diffi- 
cult, extremely difficult; I 
wish it had been impos- 
sible.” 

casnessiapnitetontie 

Miss Pippins says the 
best thing that most of the 
young gentlemen who call 
at her house could take 
would be their leave; and 
its merits would be in- 
creased in proportion to 
the earliness of the period 
at which it is taken. 


LD NICK-OTIN STEALING 
Gaudeamus igitur, Juvenes dum Sumus ; 
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MODERN COMEDY. 


H ; lth le ball 
/ na it itll nth " Ny \ 
“AWAY THE BRAINS” OF OUR YOUNG MEN. 
In -jucundé juventute, nos habebit /mmus ! 
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Mrs. Teazie. “I’m sure I Married you for the Purest of Motives.” 
Mr. Peter Teaziz. “For the Purest of Metals, Ma’am, you mean.” 
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Mistress. ‘And why do you wish to leave, Sarah?” 


Tzacuer. ‘Ifaman gave 
you five hundred dollars to 
keep for him, and died, 
what would you do? would 
you pray for him ?” 

Canvip Port. ‘No, Sir; 
but I would pray for an- 
other like him.” 

watao ictal 


Some one was talking 
the other day of the incon- 
veniences which the Siam- 
ese Twins must suffer in 
being bound together by a 
ligature which could never 
be severed, when Robin- 
son exclaimed, struck bya 
happy thought: “‘What a 
good thing it is that they 
are brothers! Just imagine 
what they would suffer if 
they were strangers to each 
other |” 

nsaaseiliiiepiontini 


A little fellow was eating 
some bread and milk, when 
he turned round to his mo- 
ther and said: “Oh, mo- 
ther, I’m fall of glory! 
There was a sunbeam on 
my spoon, and I swallow- 
ed it.” 


—— 


A physician, on being 
inquired of geneecning a 
friend, replied that he had 
been arrested for taking 
what did not belong to him, 
and what he had no busi- 
ness to meddle with. 

“By whom was he ar- 
rested, and what did he 
take?” 

“He was arrested by 
Death for taking the ty- 
phus-fever.” 

i piscdileailineass 

Paddy’s description of a 
fiddle is as follows: “It 
was the shape of a turkey, 
and the size of a goose ; he 
turned it over on its back, 
and rubbed its belly with 
a stick, and och, St. Pat- 
rick! how it did squale !” 


Saran. “ Well, Mum, you never told me as Master were a Banker, which I 


engaged for a Respectable Family.” 





